THE JOURNAL 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Apri 14TH, 1891. 


Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following elections were announced :— 
Rev. EpwarD PEEK, M.A., of Lyme Regis. 


Dr. GRENFELL Baker, of 70, Cambridge Gardens, North 
Kensington. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THe Lrprary. 


From the Government or New Zeatanp.—Report on the Statistics 
¢ sg Zealand, 1889. 8vo. Wellington, 1891. Map and 
ables. 
From Cutssert E. Perx, Esq.—Index Geographicus. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1886. 

Exploratory Survey of Part of the Lewes, Tat-on-duc, Por- 
cupine, Bell, Trout, Peel, and Mackenzie Rivers. By William 
Ogilvie, D.L.S. 8vo. Ottawa, 1890. 

—- Black’s General Atlas of the World. Fol. Edinburgh, 1890. 
64 Maps and Frontispiece. 
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From the Pusiisners.—Races and Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton. 
8vo. New York, 1890. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Co.) Woodcuts. 

—— Three Years in Western China. By Alexander Hosie, M.A. 
8vo. London, 1890. (G. Philip and Son.) Plates and Map. 

—— The Darwinian Theory of the Origin of Species. By Francis 
P. Pascoe, F.L.S. 8vo. London, 1890. (Gurney and 
Jackson. ) 

—— The Intercranial Circulation. By James Cappie, M.D. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1890. (Jas. Thin.) Plates. 

From the AvutHor.—Di Alcune Correlazioni di Sviluppo fra la 
Statura Umanae |’ Altezza del Corpo Seduto. Studio di Antro- 

metria del Dott. Professor Paolo Riccardi. 4to. Modena, 
891. 

—— The Vikings in Western Christendom. a.p. 789-888. By 
C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 8vo. London, 1891. Map. 

— An Analysis of the Motor Symptoms and Conditions of the 
Ocular Apparatus, as observed in Imbecility, Epilepsy, &c. 
By Charles A. Oliver,M.D. 8vo. 1890. 

—— The Peabody Museum. By F. W. Putnam. 8vo. 1890. 

—— The American Race. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 

8vo. New York, 1891. 

Vocabularies from the Musquito Coast. By Daniel G. 

Brinton, M.D. 8vo. 

From the Ecotr p’ ANTHROPOLOGIE (Paris).—Revue mensuelle, 1891. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

From the Survey or New Sourn Wares. Records. 
Vol. ii. Part 2. Memoirs, Paleontology. Nos. 7, 8. 

From the GovERNMENT OF Perak.—The Perak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. No. 5. 

From the Kone.. Virrernets Histor1e ocH ANTIQVITETS AKADE- 
mieN.—Antiqvarisk Tidskrift fér Sverige. Del. xi, 3; Del. 
xii, 1-2. 

From the Essex Fietp Ciusn.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. iv. 
Nos. 10-12. 

From the Epitor.—L’Anomalo. Annoiii. Nos. 2, 3. 

Journal of Mental Science. New Series. No. 121. 

Nature. Nos. 1115-1119. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 11-15. 

—— Revista Argentina de Historia Natural. Tomoi. Entrega l. 

— Science. Nos. 422-425. 

From the Royat Instirute.—The Archeological 
Journal. No. 188. 

From the Royat Unitep Service Instirution.—Journal. No. 158. 

From the Royat Institution or CornwaLt.—Journal. Vol. x. 
Part 2. 


From the Smirusonian 1888. 


From the Museum or American Arcn#ZOLOGY (Philadelphia).— 
Annual Report of the Curator. Vol.i. No. 1. 
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From the Pzeasopy Museum.—Paleolithic Man in Eastern and 
Central North America. Part 3. 

From the Unirep States Natrona Moseum.—Report, 1888. 

From the ANTHROPOLOGISCHE GESELLSCHAFT IN W1ien.—Mittheilun- 
gen. Band xxi. Heft 1. General-Register zu den Banden 
xi-xx. (1881-90.) 

From the AntHRropoLocicaL Society or WasHrncton.—The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Vol. iv. No. 1. 

From the BataviaascH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KuNnsTEN EN WETENS- 
CHAPPEN.—Notulen. Deel xxvii, 1, 2; Deel xxviii, 1, 2; 
Tijdschrift voor indische Taal, Land en Volkenkunde. Deel 
xxxiii, Afl. 5 e 6. Deel Xxxiv, 1, 2; Nederlandsch-indische 
Plakaatboek, 1602-1811 ; vii, (1755-1764). 

From the BERLINER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, — 
unp UrcrscuicuTe.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1890. Heft 
6; 1891, Heft 1. 

From the Beneat Asiatic Socrery.—Proceedings, 1890. Nos. 9, 10. 

From the DeutscHe GeseLiscHart FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
unD Urcrscuicute.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xix, 4. 

From the Fo.x-Lore Socrety.—Folk-Lore. Vol. ii. No. 1. 

From the Royat Asiatic Society, CeyLon Brancu.—Vol.x. No. 37. 

From the Royat GrocrapuicaL Socrety.—Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 
No. 4. 

From the Royat Scorrish Grocrapaicat Soctety.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. Nos. 3, 4. 

From the Royat Society or ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND .—Journal of 
the Proceedings. Fifth Series. Vol.i. No. 4. 

From the Royat Statistica, Socrety.—Journal. Vol.liv. Part1. 

From the Société ArcHfo.ociquE (Agram).—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologiékoga Druétva. Godina xiii. Br. 2. 

From the Société pe Borpa (Dax).—Bulletin, 1890. Nos. 3, 4. 

From the SccrerA pi AntTROPOLOGIA, ETNOLOGIA, E 
Comparata.—Archivio per Antropologia e la 
Etnologia. Vol. xx. Fas. 3. 

From the Society or Arts. Journal. 1999-2003. 

From the Socrfirf p’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Lyon. Bulletin. Tome ix. 

From the Society or ANTIQUARIES.—Archologia. Vol. lii. Part 1. 

From the Socifff p’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris.—Bulletins, 1890. 
Parts 2,3. Mémoires. 2° Series. Tomeiv. Fas. 2. 

From the Society or Vol. 
xiii. Part 5. 

From the Société Impériate pes DE Moscov.— 
Bulletin, 1890. No. 3. 

From the SocrerA p1 Scienze ED EconoMICHE DI PaLERMoO. 
Bullettino, 1891. Nos.1,2. Giornale. Vol. xx. 
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86. T. G. Pincues.— Upon the Types of the Early 


Mr. T. G. PrvcuEs read a paper upon the Types of the Early 
Inhabitants of Mesopotamia. 

Mr. CuTHBERT E. PEEK exhibited some Tablets belonging to 
Sir Henry PEEK. 

Dr. Tytor, Mr. BouverrE Pusey, Miss BuckKLAND, Mr. 
Curupert E. Peek, Mr. RANDALL Pye, Mr. BRABROOK, and Dr. 
GARSON joined in the discussion, and the Author replied. 


Mr. F. W. Rupter exhibited some Babylonian Tablets. 


Upon the Types of the EARLY INHABITANTS of MESOPOTAMIA. 
By T. G. Pixcuzs, Esq. 


AxovuT five or six thousand years ago, when Nimrod, son of 
Cush, had “begun to be a mighty one in the earth,” and 
Babylon, not at that time the great; Erech, the lovely city; 
Akkad, the renowned ; and Calneh, now unknown, were among 
the numerous cities which, scattered along the many fertilizing 
canals, adorned, at this period, the plain of Shinar—a hot 
parched tract in summer, but pleasanter in the winter—an 
ancient race inhabited this tract, a race that had early learned 
how to remove the unfruitfulness of the parched ground by 
that wonderful network of canals of which the traces score the 
ground to this day. 

The people inhabiting the country lived a most active life, 
which continued with many changes almost down to the 
Christian era. They left also numerous monuments, many of 
them of deep and surpassing interest. Turn whichever way 
we will in ancient Mesopotamia and the neighbourhood, there 
we find inscriptions of various kinds by the thousand, together 
with large numbers of sculptures, of which the value can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

Many here present have probably heard of the remarkable 
discoveries of M. de Sarzec, Consul of France, some years ago 
at Baghdad. This gentleman, all enthusiasm for excavations, 
made excellent use of the opportunities which were presented 
to him, and carried on some most interesting excavations at a 
site on the banks of the Shatt al Hai, called Tell-Loh, repre- 
senting the position of the ancient Laga8, of which, perhaps, the 
word Loh is a corruption. This ancient city was a place of 
some renown from B.c. 2500-4000, and contained many very 
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fine statues, all bearing inscriptions, together with many 
smaller objects of interest, were found here. As works of art, 
they are fair, and some of them even remarkable ; but, as a 
rule, the lines of the sculptures, &c., are stiff and rather clumsy, 
though, with regard to the statues, this may be in part due 
to the hardness of the stone. The appearance of the whole, 
however, is not by any means unpleasing. Unluckily, all 
the statues are, without exception, headless; but, as a com- 
pensation, two carved stone heads have been found without the 
bodies to which they belong. It will easily be seen that, as 
sculptures, these heads are a redeeming point, their excellent 
finish and careful manipulation making one excuse the short- 
comings of the lower parts of the figures. It is greatly to be 
regretted that that important feature of the face, namely, the 
nose, is wanting in both cases. Sufficient, however, of the 
features remains intact to make them most valuable from an 
anthropological point of view. 


1. From De Sarzec’s “‘ Découvertes en Chaldée,” Plate XII, No. 1. 


These two heads differ remarkably in form, and one recog- 
nizes in them at first glance two entirely distinct types—two 
distinct nationalities, in fact. Let us take the nobler of the two 
first. We have here a head with prominent cheek-bones, firm 
lips, and a square chin,a young-looking, dignified, self-conscious 
face, the face of a man not ashamed to look out, with a certain 
amount of pride of race into the world. The thick-brimmed 
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hat, of « material somewhat resembling astrachan, comes rather 
far down over the forehead, so that the height of the latter is 
not very apparent. . 

I have attempted a restoration of this head by comparison 
with a small one of white alabaster in the British Museum. 
My theory is that the head from Laga8, which I have restored, 
is a portrait of a man of Akkadian race with an admixture of 
Semitic (Babylonian) blood, and I have therefore made the’nose 
slightly curved. It will be noticed that the eyebrows {meet 
over the nose. 


2. Restoration of Nc. 1, drawn by T. G. Pinches. 


That this was the general type of the Akkadian races can 
hardly be doubted, and in proof of it I would point to the 
figures of the deities on the cylinder-seals. One, in which we 
have a bearded deity with a similar thick-brimmed hat, forms 
a good analogy. He is slim and dignified, and as far as the 
smallness of the work allows one to see, the type is very similar 
to that of the head from Laga8’. This figure is intended for a 
representation of the god Nergal,’ a deity with a decidedly 
Akkadian name. The female standing opposite him wearing a 
goat-skin robe and horned head-dress, is a divine attendant, in 
an attitude of adoration. Other examples show also the same 


? The inscription reads, “ Sin-lidii, son of Ura-naid, servant (worshipper) of 


god Ne-uru-gal” (Nergal). 
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type, but their noses are even straighter than I have made that 
of the head from Laga’ in my restoration. This may be due to 
careless work, but it is to be noted that the early Mesopotamian 
seal-engravers were quite skilled enough to make the noses 
curved if they had wished to do so, and as one would certainly 
have expected them to do, if racial distinctions were attached 
to it, as seems to have been the case. 


3. Burial of fallen Warriors, from De Sarzec’s “ Découvertes,” Plate III, C, 


Another type’ seems to be a variant of the last, due, probably, 
to a still larger admixture of Semitic blood, and in this case we 
have a face with a nose of truly colossal dimensions. This object 
is the head of a statuette in clay. The work is rough, but there 
is a remarkable amount of power in the face. The curve of the 
nose, however, cannot be regarded as excessive. The eyes were 
inlaid, but these are now gone. I have said that the aquiline 

! Te Sarzec’s “ Découvertes,” Plate VI, No. 3, 
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nose, in this case, may be due to Semitic blood; but this is not 
by any means certain. It may belong to the type of the lower- 
class population—that from which the warriors and workmen 
came, as is indicated in the scene where workmen with baskets 
are heaping up the earth over their comrades, fallen in battle. 
All the figures on the bas-relief representing this have aquiline 
noses and retreating foreheads, like the head of the clay 
statuette. It is worthy of note that this retreating forehead 
and prominent nose is indicated by the Assyrians as the t 

of the Elamites (see the bas-reliefs of Assurbanipal exhibited 
in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the British Museum). According 
to Genesis x, 22, Elam was son of Shem, so that the Elamites 
would seem to have been also Semites; but the language 
spoken by them is rather against this, it not being in any way 
Semitic. I am therefore inclined to see in the Elamites a 
kindred race to the low-class Akkadian population of early 
Mesopotamia. 


4. From De Sarzec’s “‘ Découvertes en Chaldée,” Plate XII, No. 2. 


The other diorite head from Tell-loh, or Laga’, shows an 
entirely different type, namely, pure, or almost pure, Semitic. 
The face is oval, the chin and lips are prominent, but rounded, 
the cheekbones flat. Indeed, the photograph shows an extensive 
dark shadow under the eye, implying extreme flatness there. 
As in the case of the other head, the eye is large, and the 
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eyebrows meet over the nose. In order to get an idea of what 
the face was like when perfect, I have also attempted a 


5. Restoration of No. 4, drawn by T. G. Pinches. 


restoration of this, and the addition of a Semitic Babylonian 
or Assyrian nose has produced a thoroughly Semitic Babylonian 
or Assyrian face. The only thing Akkadian about it is the 
shaven head—an artificial peculiarity. I am _ nevertheless 
inclined to attribute the peculiar nose, which I have drawn 
from the Assyrian sculptures principally, to intermarriage with 
the Akkadian population. 

Other examples show the more or less pure Semitic type of 
Babylonia, exemplified by the Semitic hero Gilgame8 or Gilga- 


6. Gilgames and Ea-bani overcoming a Bull and a Lion, from a scaled (date, 
about 2500 B.c.). 
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mos (his name, strange to say, is distinctly Akkadian), giving 
drink to a large-horned bull from a vase which is running over! 
(this dates from about 3800 B.c.), and by the representations of 
the same hero struggling with a bull, and Ea-bani, his satyr- 
like friend and counsellor, struggling with a lion—a design of 
which there are several variations. In all the hero is represented 
with a largish mouth, a broadish nose, large eyes, a long beard, 
and his hair falling in ringlets to his shoulders. He is apparently 
to be regarded as one of the better types of early Babylonia, as 
late, say, as the year 2000 or 1500 B.c. 

As an example of the type of the Mesopotamians of a later 
date, we may take the numerous monuments of Assyria. It 
differs but slightly from that of ancient Babylonia. The repro- 


7. Divine Figure and winged Bulls, from an Assyrian cylinder in the British 
Museum (date, about 650 B.c.)2 


duction of acylinder-seal which was shown(No.7)may beregarded 
as one of the best. The cheeks are full, the face, as usual, is 
heavily bearded, and the hair also rather luxurious. The nose 
is fairly long, and is curved downwards at the tip. Judging 
from the representations on the sculptures, the Assyrians must 
have been a muscular race. Some of the examples on the 
cylinder-seals (two male bearded and winged figures before the 
sacred tree) are rather indifferent; but there is a very fair 
specimen, showing, or intended to show, a female (the goddess 
Istar standing on a lioness) and a eunuch-priest. Here, again, 
the smallness of the original has prevented the artist from doing 
so much as he would otherwise have done to produce really 
effective engravings of the people of the country at the time. 


} From a cylinder-seal in the possession of M. de Clereq (see his Catalogue 
Raisonné, Plate V, No. 46). 


« Thy Prince, O light of Nebo, 
always going behind thee, have mercy upon me.” (The last character I am 
unable to read.) 
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The goddess is, in fact, almost a caricature, though there were 
certainly people with this cast of features at that time—as 
indeed, there probably are now. 


8. Istar and the Eunuch-priest, from an Assyrian cylinder in the British 
Museum (date, about 650 B.c.). 


One of the best specimens, however, of the Assyrian type of 
features, is probably that presented by the head of a winged 
bull of Esarhaddon’s time, which may be regarded as the 
Assyrian personification of manly beauty. The face is round 
and full, the beard and hair heavy, the nose not over long, 
curved and flattened at the tip. The eyebrows meet in the 
middle, and the hair falls in waves, low down on the forehead. 
This last, however, can hardly be taken as a racial peculiarity, 
because the Assyrians, especially the higher classes, wore wigs. 
Further illustrations of this type are the sculptures of the time 
of Sargon, Esarhaddon’s grandfather, and of AS8ur-nagir-apli or 
AsSurnasirpal, a king who reigned about 885 B.c. The type 
is in all cases practically the same. 

The Jews of Baghdad offer some points of resemblance to 
the Assyrians of the Euphrates valley, and though the 
sculptures do not give types of very great beauty, yet there 
may have been Assyrians and Babylonians in ancient times 
quite as beautiful as their modern Jewish representatives. 

Of course the more noble of the two Mesopotamian types, 
the Akkadian, was destined to disappear in the course of 
centuries ; nevertheless, it left its impress not only on the out- 
ward form of the Babylonian people, and through this, on the 
Assyrian, but also on the temperament of the two nations. 
They both exhibit all the energy of a mixed race, the Baby- 
lonians in the arts of peace, the Assyrians in those of war. 
They both excelled, though, also in branches which were not. 
their respective “specialities”; for the Assyrian, though war- 
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like in the extreme, was often learned and extremely artistic; 
and the Babylonian, though a trader, could also act the brave 
warrior and the learned man and author. 

With regard to the intellect of the two races, the Semitic 
Babylonians and the Akkadians, it is probable that they both 
possessed, in a marked degree, all the qualities of shrewd men 
of business, such as the many trade documents show, and this 
led to another peculiarity, namely, a love for legal forms, and 
later on, for litigation ; indeed, the courts of law seem to be 
specially mentioned in the Akkadian inscription of King Gudea 
at Lagas. The result of this was excellent, for, from the many 
legal decisions that have come down to us, we are enabled to 
recognize how just the laws of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia were, and how fair the judges. 

On the whole, we may class the Mesopotamians among the 
finest examples of the Semitic race, equal to any existing in the 
East in ancient times, and far superior to those still there. 
Their descendants, the Chaldean Christians, who exhibit the 
same peculiarities to this day, are of the same temperament, 
and under any other rule, would certainly come to the fore in 
anything to which they might turn their attention. 


In connection with the above remarks upon the ancient 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, I beg leave to call your attention 
to the very fine specimens of Babylonian tablets belonging to 
Sir Henry Peek, which Mr. Cuthbert E. Peek exhibits this 
evening. 

I have remarked above on the love of these people for litiga- 
tion, and this collection of tablets enables me to bring before 
you the proof that this was so. The earliest tablet in point of 
date (2280-2268 B.c.) shows an example of one of these 
interesting law records, and is probably one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, that has yet been translated. It relates toa 
claim which two men made to a house which two others had 
bought. The disputants went before a judge, who pronounced 
judgment. He adjudged to one claimant the well of the 
house in question, and then an agreement was made by which 
a further portion of the property was given by the owner of 
the house to the two claimants together. Further litigation 
in the matter was then declared to be at an end, and the spirit 
or name of the sungod, the god Merodach, and the king, 
Zabiu™, was invoked. 

I give here a translation of the essential part of the docu- 
ment 

“ Abdi-ili and Ya’zar-ilu laid claim to the house which Nir- 
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I’um bought along with Milki-Bélti, and they went before a 
judge, and the judge let them have his judgment, and the judge 
gave the well of his (Nfr-I8um s) house (called), E-azaga-zi of 
Anu, to Abdi-ili. They made the agreement in Nfr-I8um’s 
house (called) Bit-Samai, and Nfr-I8um conveyed to Habdi-ili 
(=Abdi-ili) and Ya’zar-ilu, sons of Yadibu™, 24 furlongs, 
dwelling house inclusive (?), (and) 3 cubits inclusive (?) up to 
the fence (?) of the boundary of (the property of) Samas-nir- 
maitu™ and ftel-pi-Sin, son of Abu™-bibu™. They shall not. 
withhold the property, and they shall not litigate against each 
other. They have invoked the spirit of SamaS, Merodach, and 
Zabiu™.” 

The names of fourteen witnesses follow this. 

The next text is one of those most interesting documents. 
known as case-tablets, that is, a tablet which, after it had been 
inscribed, had an envelope moulded round it, also inscribed 
with the same transaction. The envelope was then impressed 
with the seals (cylinders) of the contracting parties or the 
witnesses. In this case the seals may be seen on the top, 
bottom, and left-hand edges, and in the blank space to the left. 
of the inscription, on both sides. This tablet is of the time of 
Samsu-iluna, king of Babylon from about 2175 to 2140 B.c. 
The following is a translation of the text, as far as I have been 
able to make it out :— 

“Three acres of a field in the province of Tarbani (and) part. 
of an acre of a field, the property of Ahati-Sunu (situated) 
beside the field of Amat-Samai, daughter of Libit-Nana,. 
arid beside the field of Bél-8unu, one end (being) the river 
Euphrates, and the other the aqueduct. Two-thirds of a 
furlong and 5 zw, (with) the house (in) Sippara, 14 furlongs. 
(with) the house (in) Tarbani, 1 ox, 1 young sheep, (and) 1 
ikuse-stone—all this property together (?), which is in the 
possession of Sig-Annunitum, Bél-8unu, Bél-bani, fl-Su-bani, 
Rému”, and Marduk-naser, she has sold, and they have paid the. 
complete price. They are content from the word to the gold 
(that is, with regard to the contract, and with regard to the 
money and everything else) at no future time shall they (the 
buyers and the seller) have any claim against each other. 
They have invoked the spirit of Sama’, Aa, Marduk, and 
Samsu-iluna, the king.” 

The names of five witnesses (one of whom, named Dadaéa, 
has impressed his seal) follow this, and then comes the date— 
“18th day of Iyyar of the year of the conference (?) con- 
cerning (?) the temple of Bel.” 

For inscriptions of such antiquity—for they were written 
now more than 4,000 years ago—they must be regarded as of 
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very considerable interest, to which the language and the 
quaintness of the phraseology naturally add. 

The other four tablets are of later date, namely, the reigns of 
Nabonidus (555-538 B.c.), Cyrus (538-530 B.c.), Cambyses 
(530-522 B.c.), and Darius (519-484 B.c.). The first records 
the selling, by Marduk-naser, a Babylonian, of 300 gur of fruit, 
to Akdu-liimur (apparently a freedman) and Haninf, Marduk- 
naser’s own female slave, and gives them permission to take also 
whatever else they may want from his (Marduk-naser’s) house 
at Sippara, where Akdu-limur was to be regarded as his 
(Marduk-naser’s) representative. The scribe and another act as 
witnesses. 

The second refers to the letting of a house by Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, for eight shekels of silver, to be paid half-yearly. The 
hirer was to do all repairs and to pay on “ the day of Bel” the 
tax of one shekel of silver. This is an ancient representative 
of the modern English lease, except that, in this case, only one 
tax, and not three, as is usual, is mentioned. The names of 
two witnesses and of the scribe are attached to the docu- 
ment. 

The third is the sale of a slave, with her three-months-old 
daughter, by Iddin-Nabi, to the above-named Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, for two mana of silver. This tablet, however, is a 
historical document, for it states that this slave-woman and her 
child were “the spoil of the bow” of Iddin-Nabf, and that they 
were Egyptians. As is well known, Cambyses (the tablet is 
dated in his sixth year) made an expedition to and subjugated 
Egypt, so that this tablet is practically a contemporary reference 
to the event. After stating that Iddin-Nabi has now no 
further right of any kind to the slave and her child, the names 
of five witnesses are given. There is also a reference at the 
end to another transaction between the same parties. 

The last tablet on my list refers to the transfer of a loan 
from a father to his son, or rather the repayment by the father, 
and the promise of the same amount to the son. The following 
is a free translation of this not over-easy text :— 

“On the second day of the month Tisri, the loan of four mana 
and one-third of silver, grant of Nergal-dihé-iddin, son of 
Marduk-bél-nap&ati, descendant of the priest of the sun-god, 
which was made to Marduk-rémanni, son of Bél-uballit, 
descendant of the treasurer, Nergal-4hé-iddin will take away, 
and will give to Bél-bullit-su, son of Marduk-rémanni. There 
is no grant whatever of N: ergal-Ahé-iddin unto Bél-bullit-su, and 
Marduk-rémanni, his father. Wherever this contract is shown 
that is the guarantee.” 

This text, which is in excellent preservation, has the name 
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of ten witnesses, including the scribe; and on the edge an 
impression (or part of an impression) of the cylinder-seal of 
Nadin-Ahé, a priest or scribe, of the city of Sippara, who seems 
also to have acted as a witness. The text is dated in the 34th 
year of Darius. 

The text of all these documents, with translations, notes, &c., 
will be found in “Inscribed Babylonian Tablets, in the posses - 
sion of Sir Henry Peek, Bart.,” London, 1888-1891. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent mentioned as among the many important details 
brought forward by Mr. Pinches the tendency both in Akkadian 
and Assyrian figures to represent faces with the eyebrows meeting. 
Such when met with in Europe are explained in popular folk-lore 
by the belief that the person is a vampire or witch, whose soul 
appears in the form of a butterfly (that is, in the joined eyebrows), 
ready to take flight from the body. 


Mr. Bovuverts-Pusry asked if anything was known as to what 
was the religion of the Semites before they came into contact with 
the Akkadians. 

Mr. Brasroox remarked that the valuable collection of tablets 
exhibited by Sir Henry Peek formed a series of precedents in con- 
veyancing, and exemplified the great advantage the ancients 
possessed, not only in the durability of the material upon which 
they inscribed their deed, but also in the succinctness of language 
which they were compelled to adopt. 

Dr. Garson said that he wished to call Mr. Pinches’ attention 
to the possibility of the presence of Mongolian blood amongst 
these ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia which he had described 
that evening, and to the means by which it may be recognised. 
In the typical Mongolian races the form of the eye—elevated at its 
external angle—and the enlarged fold of mucous membrane at the 
inner angle, were well-known characteristics. These characters are, 
however, soon lost when the Mongolians are crossed with other races. 
Asan example of this he mentioned the Lapps. The chief character 
which can be relied on for the identification of the presence of 
Mongolian blood is the form of the face, which has a particularly 
flat appearance, with well marked malar bones flattened in front. 
The angle formed by the projection of the face at the level of the 
nasal notch with the external borders of the orbits is always 144° or 
more. In all other races the angle is much more acute. 

An examination of the types of inhabitants of ancient Egypt, 
discussed at a meeting of this Institute, by Mr. R. Stuart Poole, a 
pi years ago, showed that one of these is unmistakably Mon- 
golian. 

Mr. Ranpati H. Pye remarked that in the south of China the 
phrase “a one eye-browed man,” i.e, a man whose eyebrows met, 
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was proverbial as describing one with a haughty or ungovernable 


temper. 

Mr. Pincus said in reply that, in answer to a question as to 
whether, with the change of race, any change of religion was 
noticeable, it seemed to him that whilst the Akkadians were poly- 
theists, the Semitic population had more monotheistic tendencies, 
and quoted, in support of this, some names from Sir Henry Peek’s 
tablets where a single supreme god seemed to be referred to. 

In answer to a question as to why one of two figures on the 
cylinder-seal exhibited on the screen was upside down, he said that 
this had been explained, by R. Brown, jun., as their way of repre- 
senting the constellation of the twins.! 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What was the special object of cases 
or envelopes round tablets,” Mr. Pinches replied that it was for the 
preservation of the record, both by protection of the writing by 
the envelope, and by the copy with which the latter was inscribed. 
This double record was most valuable, at times, on account of com- 
pletion of the text, and variant readings. 

With regard to the writing of the tablets, Mr. Pinches said that 
this was done with the rectangular corner of a square stick, and aH 
the various kinds of wedges could be produced by a very slight 
movement of the wrist. The cylinder-seals, &c., were engraved by 
means of the drill, and by grinding.? The writing, impressions of 
seals, &c., were made whilst the tablet was in a soft state, and it 
was afterwards baked, or (as is generally the case in Babylonia) 
simply sun-dried. 

In answer to Mr. Cuthbert E. Peek, Mr. Pinches said that it 
was true that there was a land called Aa, which seemed to be men- 
tioned on tablet No. 1 of Sir Henry Peek. He hardly thought that 
this was the land of the moon-god, or rather goddess. [It is a 
mountainous tract on the borders of Kurdistan. See Fried Delitzsch, 
Paradies, p. 247.] 

In answer to the President, Mr. Pinches said that he had not 
studied the question of the measures, but had read through the 
works of M. Aurés [and some of Prof. Oppert]. The most inter- 
esting analogy with modern measures was one which occurred ona 
tablet in the Edinburgh Museum. This text referred to an ass of 
five cubits high, and he judged, therefore, that the cubit in question 
must have been more or less equal to our foot. Mr. Pinches was 
inclined to regard the type with joined eyebrows as one not universal 
in Assyria in ancient times, though fairly common. He thought 
that the sculptures showed the eyebrows joined because the people 
considered this as handsome. With regard to the question of reli- 
gion, Mr. Pinches hardly thought that Merodach could be regarded 
as a sun-god, notwithstanding that the last component part of the 
full form of the name, Amar-utug, might be regarded as the Akka- 


1 “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archrology,” March, 1891, p. 252. 

2 Mr. John Pinches, however, is of opinion that they used wheels similar to 
—_ er to-day, in which case a lathe would have been needed for the 
work.—T. G. P. 
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dian word for “day.” With reference to the language of the 
Akkadians, he thought that much progress had been made, 
and that this progress tended to confirm the comparison with the 
Tartar tongues, though the Rev. C. J. Ball had made a large 
number of comparisons with Chinese, and had fonnd some most 
remarkable likenesses between the two. Mr. Pinches thought that 
the Akkadians had a certain claim to be considered civilizers. 
though they shared the honour with the Semitic Babylonians. 
The wedge-writing seems to have originated with the Akkadians. 

In answer to another question as to whether the eyebrows meet- 
ing over the nose indicated among the Akkadians and Assyrians a 
bad temper, the author said that there was no means of telling, as he 
did not think that that subject was treated of on the tablets. The 
gentleman who had asked the question had said that that was the 
opinion in China, but Mr. Pinches had heard that same opinion 
expressed much nearer home—namely in England.! 

In reply to the remark that the tablets of Sir Henry Peek 
exhibited, constituted a very complete series of precedents in con- 
veyance, the author said that these were only, in reality, specimens, 
and that the British Museum contained a large number of other 
types, and included wills and lawsuits. 

Referring to the remarks made about the Mongolian type of 
features, which was found also in Egypt, Mr. Pinches said that he 
had not, on any of the sculptures, noticed the oblique eyes which 
some Assyriologists thought they had observed, and which was 
particularly noticeable in the case of the sculptures from Cyprus. 
If there were any Mongolian blood, one would certainly expect to 
see this peculiarity sometimes reproduced on the numerous 
sculptures.” 


An Account of a COLLECTION of ETHNOGRAPHICAL SPECIMENS 
formed during VANCOUVER’S VOYAGE in the PaciFIC OCKAN, 
1790-1795. 


By Cuartes H. Reap, Esq., F.S.A. 


[WITH PLATES X AND XI.] 
[Read 10th March, 1891.] 


THE specimens I have the pleasure of exhibiting this evening 
are selected from a much larger number recently acquired by 
Mr. A. W. Franks, who intends to present them to the Christy 


? The gentleman afterwards said that he had not meant really bad temper. 
but rather that seriousness and pride of race which I had mentioned in the 
course of my paper.—T. G. P. 

? This remark, however, is now no longer correct, for No. 1 on Plate XXV 
of the quite recently issued part of the account of M. de Sarzec’s discoveries 
(“ Découvertes en Chaldée”), a smal] head is figured in which an obliqueness of 
the eyes is certainly noticeable-—T. G. P. 
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Collection at the British Museum. Before adding them to the 
Museum series, however, he has been good enough to allow me 
to exhibit such as I thought of most interest at a meeting of 
the Institute, and the selection before you includes those which 
are either curious in type, or interesting for other reasons. 

The collection was formed by Mr. George Goodman Hewett, 
who acted as a surgeon’s mate on board the “Discovery,” during 
Vancouver's voyage in search of the N.W. Passage, from 
December, 1790 to 1795, and from the present representatives 
of Mr. Hewett the collection was obtained by Mr. Franks, 
accompanied by the original MS. catalogue. I have also 
had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Hewett’s copy of the account 
of Vancouver's voyage (3 vols., 4to, 1798), in which the former 
had inserted a number of notes, and as a rule, these are not 
complimentary to Captain Vancouver, who, from internal 
evidence, seems to have been a somewhat arbitrary commander. 
The expedition was, in fact, to have been commanded by Captain 
Henry Roberts, who had served under Captain Cook during his 
a two last voyages. I had hoped to find in these notes something 
a of interest about the natives or their doings, but they are dis- 

I appointing in this respect, though Mr. Hewett was evidently 
fond of natural history, and made notes of anything that struck 
him asremarkable. The log of the “ Chatham,” the armed tender 
that accompanied the “ Discovery,” is preserved in the Depart- 
ment of MSS. of the British Museum, as well as a volume of 
rough notes made by Lieutenant Puget, but my examination of 
these resulted in no additional information. 

The expedition was finally got under weigh early in 1791, 
the main objects being to proceed to the north-west coast of 
America, to receive formally from the persons in authority 
certain territories which the Spanish government had agreed to 
hand over to England, and to make surveys and explorations to 
complete Captain Cook’s discoveries, with the hope of finding 
the long sought north-west communication between the Atlantic. 
and Pacific Oceans. 

The expedition proceeded round the Cape and reached the 
south-west coast of New Holland, where Vancouver named and 
surveyed King George’s Sound, and found huts and recent traces 
of the natives, and then to the Dusky Bay of Cook, in New 
Zealand, and on to Tahiti, calling at Oparo, one of the Austral 
Group. The “Discovery” had parted company with the 
“Chatham” on leaving New Zealand. but they met at the 
appointed rendezvous at Mantavai Bay, Tahiti. The “Chatham,” 
however, had made the discovery of the Chatham Islands— 
where Lieutenant Broughton landed and had some intercourse 
with the natives, with whom the party came to blows, and one 
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Chatham islander was shot. This unfortunate circumstance 


prevented any trade, and there is no specimen in the collection 
under consideration from the islands. This is the more to be 
regretted, as, to judge from Lieutenant Broughton’s account of 
their canoes, dress, weapons, &c., in many respects they differed 
very widely from their neighbours, the Maories. 

The two ships made a considerable stay at the Society Group, 
and became very friendly with the chiefs, and Mr. Hewett 
evidently obtained a considerable number of objects from the 
natives. | 

From Tuhiti the expedition went next to the Sandwich 
Islands, where also they spent some time, and from thence due 
N.E. to the American coast north of California, then called 
New Albion, where they coasted along till they arrived at the 
Straits of Juan da Fuca, dividing the southern end of Van- 
couver’s Island from the main land, and of all the straits and 
inlets in this immediate neighbourhood Vancouver made careful 
surveys, as evidenced by the excellent atlas of charts accom- 
panying the account of his voyage. . 

In October, 1792, the season became too severe for such 
northern latitudes, and the vessels proceeded to the south, and 
after some stay at San Francisco and Monterey, returned to the 
Sandwich Islands. April, 1793, saw them again in California in 
the Bay of Trinidada, on their way to Nootka and the north, 

till October of the same year, when they returned south again, 
and then for the third time sailed for the Sandwich Islands, 
where they stayed until the spring of 1794. They then pro- 
ceeded -for the last time to the north-west coast, completed the 
survey, and proceeded homewards down the west coast of 
America and round Cape Horn, arriving in England in Novem- 
ber, 1795. 

The greater portion of the objects forming the collection is 
from North-West America, from Upper California northwards, 
the Hawajian Islands, and Tahiti; the specimens from the 
other places visited being few and unimportant. Numerically 
the American section surpasses the rest, and probably the most 
valuable part of it is that from the Californian coast, seeing 
how great a change has taken place in the condition of the 
country since Vancouver’s visit. The arrows are chiefly pointed 
with stone or shell, and occasionally copper, iron being rare, and 
the bead-work ornaments with which their baskets are decorated 
are of exceptional delicacy and finish. Though a large propor- 
tion of the specimens are of well-known types, the fact of 
their being of a well ascertained date, and that a century ago, 
adds very materially to their interest in a museum. 

The chief object in the whole series, however, is one of the 
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feather covered gods from Hawaii, such as are mentioned by 
nearly all the earlier voyagers, and generally with the additional 
statement that they brought away some of them. The 
specimen in question is nearly three feet in height, formed, as 
usual, of stout basketwork with a netted covering to which the 
feathers are fixed, the eyes being of large pieces of pearl shell 
and the teeth formed of those of dogs. Having failed to 
discover any mention of this piece in Vancouver’s account, I 
turned to Cook’s voyage, and in the folio atlas (Plate LX VII, 
Fig. 4), I found one of these gods figured, so like in every detail 
that it is difficult to believe that it is not the same specimen. 
Unless, however, this god was acquired by Mr. Hewett after his 
return to England, it can scarcely be the same, as the edition of 
Cook’s voyage, in which it is found, was published six years before 
Vancouver started. There is, of course, the possibility of the 
drawing by Webber (Cook’s artist) having been made in the 
islands. 

The shape of the upper part of this idol recalls the well- 
known helmets of Hawaii, the existence of which, in a spot so 
remote from European influence, except from occasional and 
rare voyagers, has long been a problem. I think, however, that 
the explanation of a European origin for these helmets has been 
so long taken for granted, that a more probable solution of the 
difficulty has not been fairly looked for. The dressing of the 
hair among uncivilized races is usually an elaborate operation, 
and whether as a means of adding to the stature or merely for 
decorative effect, is performed with great care and is much 
valued by the possessor. The Hawaiians were no exceptions 
to this rule, though the great diversity of their fashions 
rendered it difficult to reeognise the prevailing one. Ellis (“An 
Authentic Narrative of a Voyage performed by Captain Cook 
and Captain Clerke, 1782,” ii, p. 150), alludes to this peculiarity 
and gives a plate of a man whose hair is dressed in a great 
roll passing from the back of his head to the front, where it 
projects over his forehead. He says: “the hair both of the 
head and beard is black; that of the head the men weer in 
the form of a helmet, that is a long frizzled ridge from the 
forehead to the neck, the sides being much shorter.” There 
can be little doubt, I think, but that the form of these helmets 
and the fashion of wearing them arose in this way: the 
necessity for adding this ornamental hair-dressing to the figures 
of their gods would tend to conventionalize the type, when re- 
produced in sculpture, and it has become crystallized into the 
form we now see. Nor need we look far to find ornamental 
head-dresses reproducing decorative hair-dressing. The enor- 
mous wigs of the 17th century may well be cited, though it is 
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true that a hat was worn above them; but the judges and 
barristers of our own day do not wear a hat as well as the 
ceremonial wig, and they thus afford a better comparison. But to 
turn again to uncivilized peoples, nothing is more common in 
Africa (e.g., Zambesia and the Upper Nile} than to find the 
head-dresses of the natives simulating elaborate hair-dressing, 
and, that the resemblance may be the more striking, they are 
usually well coated with grease. These examples, which could 
easily be multiplied, will suffice to show that the derivation of 
the helmet of Hawaii from hair-dressing would not be an 
isolated instance. In addition to this, the form of the helmet 
found in Hawaii is that of early classical times, and not such 
as would be worn by Portuguese, Spaniards, or any of the early 
voyagers in the Pacific. This fact alone should necessitate 
strong confirmatory evidence before the theory of the European 
origin of the Hawaiian helmet could be accepted. 

Among the other Hawaiian specimens in the Vancouver 
collection are one or two deserving of special notice, One of 
these is the little calabash shown in Plate X, Fig. 6. It is one 
of the simplest of musical instruments, formed by cutting off 
the end of the calabash and piercing two holes in the sides 
to produce different notes. It still bears its original ticket, 
referring to Mr. Hewett’s MS. catalogue, where it is stated to be 
trom Hawaii. In the British Museum collection is another small 
calabash, prepared in exactly the same way as a musical instru- 
ment, but which is said to come from New Zealand. The 
ornament upon it would answer fairly well .to Maori ideas, and 
if the evidence could be relied upon for these two localities, it 
would form an important confirmation of the hazy Maori 
traditions of the original home of their race, in addition to the 
many similar customs found equally in Hawaii and New Zea- 
land. Experience in a large museum, however, teaches one to 
receive with the greatest caution the accounts given with speci- 
mens brought there, and any theories formed from such accounts 
are apt to collapse at the first attack. Such small scraps of 
evidence as are furnished by the specimens now in question are. 
however, worth noting, in the hope of future confirmation. 

Another Hawaiian object which was, until now, unknown to 
me is called in the catalogue a “ machine to rib cloth.” In the 
collection are several cloth mallets, as well as a large ribbed 
block, upon which the bark was placed to be beaten with the 
mallets. This object is of quite a different character, and is of a 
light reddish wood, much like a broad paper knife with an edge 
at one side only. It would appear to have been used for pro- 
ducing a corrugated surface on the bark cloth, probably by 
placing the cloth while damp upon the large block above- 
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mentioned, and pressing the material into the grooves by means 
of this instrument. Pieces of cloth so ribbed are frequently 
found in old collections of tapa, and sample squares are to be 
found in the small quarto series published in 1787, entitled, 
“ A catalogue of the different specimens of cloth collected in the 
three voyages of Captain Cook to the Southern Hemisphere ; 
with a particular account of the manner of the manufacturing 
the same in the various islands of the South Seas; partly ex- 
tracted from Mr. Anderson and Reinhold Forster’s observations, 
and the verbal account of some of the most knowing of the 
navigators, with some anecdotes that happened to them among 
the natives. Now properly arranged and printed for Alexander 
Shaw, No. 379, Strand, London, 1787.” Thirty-nine varieties 
of tapa are described in the eight pages of text. 

Mr. Hewett’s manuscript catalogue, though scarcely more 
than a list, does not compare unfavourably with similar 
catalogues of the same period, and it adds greatly to the value 
of the collection. In some instances, where the original 
numbers have been lost from the objects, it is possible to 
identify them from the slight descriptions in the catalogue. 
In other cases, ¢.g., bows and arrows, the catalogue is of little 
use unless the specimens are numbered. This is, at times, very 
tantalizing. Among the ancient possessions of the British 
Museum is a considerable series of fish hooks, undoubtedly 
from some of the islands of the Eastern Pacific, but without 
definite locality. In Mr. Hewett’s collection is a similar series, 
but unfortunately they bear numbers referring them both to 
Hawaii and Tahiti, though the hooks are precisely of the same 
make. It is obviously within the bounds of possibility that the 
same pattern should be in use in both places, but if so it would 
have been more satisfactory to find a few words to that effect. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES X AND XI. 


The Institute is indebted to one of its members, G. M. Atkm- 
son, Esq., for kindly drawing these two plates. 


Plate X. 


Fig. 1—Helmet of plaited besketwork, fitting tightly to the 
head, and with an opening left at each side for the ears. 
It is provided with a large openwork crest supported by 
five radiating bars, also of basketwork, though of a different 
plait from the body of the helmet. Though it is possible 
that this specimen was once covered with feathers, no 
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traces of the network into which the feathers are worked, 
can now be seen. Figs. 1a and 1B give the front view of 
the helmet and details of the plaiting. A helmet of similar 
design to this is found on an idol covered with tapa, in the 
British Museum (Christy Collection). It is from the 
collection of the late Rev. J. G. Wood, and is figured in his 
“Natural History of Man.” The origin of the form, and 
the probability of its not being derived from European 
design, is discussed in the text. 

2.—This object is described in the MS. catalogue of 
the collection as a “Sandwich Islands spear-rest,’ and if 
this be its purpose, it was probably intended for use in a 
canoe, where the oval base would fit tightly into a hole in 
the gunwale or prow. The base is so small that the object 
will barely stand upright. It is in the form of a crescent 
of hard brown wood, highly finished, nearly circular in 
section, and ornamented at each end with a characteristic 
Hawaiian head, with open mouth and large sunk eyes, 
now empty, but originally filled with discs of pearl shell. 
3.—Hand club, the handle of hard brown wood, the head 
of basalt, bound on with neatly plaited sinnet. This is a 
very practical weapon, of unusually perfect workmanship 
and uncommon form. It is no doubt of Hawaiian make, 
both from the shape of the stone head, and from the 
character of the wood forming the handle. Where the 
stone head joins the wood it is circular in section, and at 
the end it suddenly widens so as to produce a rim about 
;'z inch wide; towards the other end it gradually merges 
into a square section, each angle being of an oviform 
character, and these angles project at the end, where they 
are used to prevent the sinnet lashing from shifting (see 
Fig. 3a). The end of the handle has a plaited rope passed 
through it, with a loop at the end for the wrist, and thus 
to prevent the weapon from being torn from the grasp. 
4.—A combined dagger and club, of simple but ingenious 
design. It is of heavy brown wood, of nearly the same 
section throughout, but coming to a point at one end, while 
the other is stout enough to serve asaclub. Its double use 
is obtained by placing the loop of sinnet midway between 
the two ends, so that by transferring the hand and the loop 
round it from one end of the weapon to the other, it can 
be used at will either as a club or a dagger. This speci- 
men is from the Hawaiian Islands and is called a “ bludgeo 
dagger.” 
5.—An instrument of palm wood for splitting bread-fruit ; 
attached to it are two tiger cowry shells with their inner 
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whorls broken out, and one end cut off. From the Tahitian 
Islands. These bread-fruit splitters are not of rare occur- 
rence, made of different kinds of wood and of various 
forms; but this is the only specimen that I have seen 
provided with the spoons for extracting the soft bread-fruit 
after the hard rind has been cracked. For this reason it 
has been thought desirable to give a figure of the complete 
apparatus. It is described in the MS. catalogue as a 
“Tahitian bread-fruit knife and scrapers.” 

6.—A musical instrument formed of a small gourd, cut off 
at the neck, which is left open, and pierced with two holes. 
The ornamentation seems to be burnt in, and consists of 
zigzags and circles with a dot in the centre of each. There 
are two others in the collection, of the same principle, and 
with similar ornament. 


Plate XJ. 


1.—Spear-thrower of moderately hard, light-coloured wood, 
pierced with two holes for the first two fingers: the hook 
is made of a piece of bone, rudely shaped. The whole seems 
to have been once covered with red colour, now almost 
worn away. From the bone hook to the projection at the 
broad end of the implement is a shallow channel, as is 
usually found. This would seem to be the “Santa Barbara 
throwing stick” of the MS. catalogue, both from its 
similarity in work to the other Santa Barbara specimens, 
and from the fact that the other throwing sticks in the 
collection correspond with their respective numbers in the 
catalogue. This variety is unknown to me from any other 
source, and it does not occur in Mr. O. T. Mason’s 
“ Throwing Sticks in the [United States] National Museum,” 
Washington, 1890. 


. 2.—Spear with loose head, with chert point and bone barb 


both lashed on, and the lashing alterwards coated with 
black gum. The shaft is cylindrical and coloured réd like 
the last. Its full length cannot now be ascertained, as it is 
much eaten by weevils and the butt is broken off and lost. 
In the MS. catalogue it is called a “Spear for fish, Santa 
Barbara.” The bone barb is very similar to the hook on 
the throwing stick (Fig. 1). It is probable that the head 
was originally attached to the shaft by a line. 

3.—Throwing stick of pine wood, from Cross Sound, between 
the mainland of America and Chichagov Island, imme- 
diately north of Sitka. This is a variety which likewise 
does not appear in Mr. Otis Mason’s work cited above, and 
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that was the principal reason for figuring it here. A 
similar specimen, however, is figured in Mr. Niblack’s 
excellent monograph on “The Coast Indians of Southern 
Alaska and Northern British Columbia” in Report of U.S. 
National Museum for 1888, Plate XXXVI, Fig. 127. The 
specimen there figured is said to be from the Tlingit of 
Sitka, who are further stated not to be known to use the 
throwing stick. The five views given in my plate will 
sufficiently explain the form and detail of the specimen 
from the Vancouver collection, the transverse section being 
given across the middle of Fig. 3B. It should be stated 
that the peg against which the spear butt would fit is 
made of iron. It can be seen projecting from the upper 
end of Fig. 3c. The designs are totemic, with human faces 
and figures at both ends, the feet of one of them appearing 
towards the lower end of Fig. 3p. The method of holding 
this instrument differs from that of Fig. 1, inasmuch as one 
finger ouly, probably the index finger, is passed through it. 
4+.—Bow of cedar wood, probably from the coast of Upper 
California. It is figured on account of its complex con- 
struction. The bow is reinforced on one side along its 
whole length by a strip of sinew accurately fitted to the 
width and convexity of the face of the bow ; in addition to 
this, each end is partially sheathed in large quills, split 
and laid upon a bed of black gum; and the two extreme 
ends are curved so as to resist firmly the tension of the 
bow string. The grip in the middle of the bow is bound 
with a flat thong of leather, and beyond this, on each side 
is a binding of finely plaited quills, varying in colour. The 
bow string is of twisted sinew. Vancouver's description of 
the bows of the natives of Port Discovery would seem to 
correspond very nearly to this, but it scarcely seems to 
belong so far north (Vancouver’s Voy., 1798, vol. i, p. 253). 
For bows of the type of this and the two following figures, 
see H. Balfour in our Journal, vol. xix, p. 220, and Plate V. 
5.—Bow of similar make, from Trinidad Bay (Porto de 
la Trinidad), Upper California. The quill sheaths at the 
two ends of the preceding specimen are absent, and the 
binding at the grip consists of a leather thong only. The 
bow string has been lost and replaced by a piece of 
ordinary cord. The coating of sinew on one face corres- 
ponds exactly with that of Fig. 4. This would seem to be 
an undoubted example of the bow used by the Indians 
residing around Trinidad Bay in Vancouver’s time. 


. 6.—Bow on the same principle as the two last, but nar- 


rower in proportion to its thickness. From Santa Barbara, 
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Upper California. In this specimen the grip is bound with . 

a narrow leather thong, apparently once coloured red. The 

sinew coating is in excellent state ; the two ends are bound 

with sinew and strips of leather, and the bow string is of 

neatly made sinew rope of three strands. A portion of } 

the wood on each side of the middle is coloured black. 

The wood is of a lighter colour than the other bows, being 

yellowish in tone. 

Fig. 7.—*“ A Nootka Sound top.” This description is written 
upon the object itself, while the MS. catalogue calls it a 
“Humming top from Mowachut or Nootka Sound.” It 
appears to be complete, with the exception of the string. 
The whole apparatus is made of light brown wood. The 
long peg of the top passes through the hole in the square 
block at the end of the handle. From the edge of the 
block a second hole joins the first at right angles, and it is 
through this second hole that I imagine the string for 
spinning the top would pass. 

Fig. 8.—* Man’s lip piece and case, from Cook’s River,” the 
name first given by Vancouver to Cook’s Inlet. It appears 
to be made of white quartz, and the case has been made to 
fit it with fair accuracy, and the whole is held together by 
a piece of sinew cord. The points have been twice 
broken and mended, by drilling each side of the fracture 
and passing through the holes a piece of fine sinew. To 
illustrate the method of wearing these ornaments, there 
are several paper masks in the collection, having the lip 
ornament in position. One of the form of that in the 
plate is fixed midway between the lower lip and the point 

of the chin. 


APRIL 28TH, 1891. 


Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of the following new Members was announced :— 
Sir Henry W. PEEK, Bart., of Wimbledon. 
Mrs. E. B. TyLor, of Oxford. 


Eustace JouN Kitts, Esq., of Moradabad, N.W. Provinces, 
India. 
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The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LisBrary. 


From the AurHor.—Recherches Anthropologiques sur le Squelette 
Quaternaire de Chancelade, Dordogne. 8vo. Lyon, 1889. 
— The Mammoth and the Flood. By H. H. Howorth, M.P., 

F.S.A., &. 8vo. London, 1877. 

From the PusttsHer.—The Evolution of Property. By Paul 
Lafargue. 8vo. London, 1890. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
—— Darwinism a Fallacy. By W. W. Pocock, B.A. 8vo. 

London, 1891, (Kelly.) 

From the Muszum.—Le Muséum National de Rio de Janeiro et son 
influence sur les sciences naturelles au Brésil. By Ladislau 
Netto. 8vo. Paris, 1889. 

From Curusert E. Peex, Esq.—The English Catalogue of Books 
for 1890. 

From the GoverNMENT OF Perak.—The Perak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. No. 6. 

From the Eprror.—The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiii. No. 2. 

Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie. 
and Band iv. Heft 1, 2. 
—— L’Anthropologie. Tome ii. No. 2. 
Nature. Nos. 1120, 1121. 
Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 16, 17. 
—— Revista Argentina de Historia Natural. Tomoi. Entrega 2. 
Science. Nos. 426, 427. 

From the Muouseum.—Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de 
Janeiro. Vol. vii. (1887.) 

From the Asiatic Society or Japan.—Transactions. Vol. xviii. 
Part 2. 

From the Royat Socirery.—Proceedings.. No. 298. 

From the Socrety or Arts —Journal. Nos. 2004, 2005. 


The Secretary read a paper by Professor A. C. HADDON, on 
a Message Stick from Jardine River, and Notes on Queensland 
Natives. 

Dr. Tytor, Mr. H. Batrour, Professor FLOWER, and Mr. 
WALHOUSE joined in the discussion. 


A Communication on the Superstitions, Burial, and other 
Customs of the Natives of Borneo, from the papers of the late 
BrookE Low, Esq., edited by H. Line Rortu, Esq., was read by 
the Secretary. 

The PrestpEnt, Dr. Coprineton, Sir Low, Mr. Coutts 
Trotter, Mr. ATKINSON, and Professor RuPERT JONES took part 
in the discussion. 
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The Natives of Borneo. Edited from the Papers of the late 
BrookE Low, Esq., by H. Linc Rotu. 


I. Maaic, BurtaL Customs, FESTIVALS, AND WOMENFOLK. 
1. Magic. 


TuE Dyaks are troubled with many superstitions. Days are 
lucky or unlucky ; places are fortunate or the contrary ; many 
birds are antu, and their presence foretells all kinds of mischief 
to traveller or to farmer who pays no attention to the warning. 

During a trip up the Rejang river a pangkas (omen bird) was 
heard on the right and the people assured me I should succeed 
in everything I undertook on this trip; further on we hearda 
katupong (omen bird) also on our right, and we stopped a few 
moments to show our respect by casting it an offering of betel- 
nut, and then went on; finally we heard a muntjak as we pulled 
away from the landing place. Dian says, if he were not with 
me he would go back, as no Kyan would dare to go on in face 
of such a warning as the last. The omen, he declared, could not 
be worse, and no native would be mad enough to disregard it ; 
he would go home and stay there. He would do the same if 
he were to hear a musang on the eve of departure or to see a 
pelahabong (snake with red head and tail). The birds they 
believe in are six in number,and are called pisit, bukang, tetajan, 
asi, manyilieng, kihieng. 

If they hear a pisit or bukang on their left, they stop, wlere- 
ever they may be, for the rest of the day; and if a Aihieng, a 
tetajan, an asi, or a mangilieng, they are bound to remain where 
they are for two days. If on starting, however, they are 
fortunate enough to hear three or four of these birds, one after 
another, on their right, then they continue to the end of the 
journey and pay no attention to whatever they may hear on 
their left. 

The mangilieng is a kite, and they also draw omens from its 
flight. 

“An up-country Dyak, head of his tribe, went once with all 
his young ones, to raise their boat out of the sand in order to 
prepare it for a war expedition. During the operation they 
heard the bird kzki to the left hand; this wasa “bad” bird. Again 
they tried to work ; again they heard the bird. When the boat 
was ready to be launched, the bird was there again. The 
young men then all ran away, and declined to follow their 
chief. Nothing daunted, the chief took his three sons and 
filled his boat with men of other tribes. When he arrived at 
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Katibas, he would not listen to the advice of the Rajah, but at 
night, with about five other boats, he stole away and got in 
advance, and went upa small river where his party were followed 
by two large boats of the enemy, who closed in for a hand-to- 
hand fight, and who were aided by a large force on the banks. 
The slaughter (for Dyak warfare) was frightful. The chief was 
wounded and his eldest son killed, as also was the greater part 
of the crew. So with a very few followers he had to return home 
in a boat of the enemy which he had captured. This disastrous 
result was ascribed to the neglected warning of the kiki. 

The Dyaks look upon particular birds as ministering spirits 
who have the power of giving notice of good or bad fortune to 
come, and so warn them of danger or cheer them by prospect of 
success. ‘l'hey suppose that these birds are their ancestors who 
have been transmigrated in order to watch over the welfare of 
their tribe, and who are still interested in everything connected 
with it. None but the brave are thus distinguished. Every 
household has certain birds which it follows and other birds 
which are of ill omen, that is, which warn of approaching 
danger. Once, it is said, when an unusually brave man was 
fighting, the enemy cut off his chawat (loin-cloth) behind; he 
died and became a bird without a tail. 

The burong-beragat is esteemed sacred by the Dyaks, and 
may not be killed. Its plumage is rich and beautiful. 

There are other creatures besides birds whose notes of warning 
they observe. 

To hear the cry of a deer is at all times unlucky, and to 
prevent the sound reaching their ears during a marriage pro- 
cession, gongs and drums are loudly beaten. On the way to 
their farms, should the unlucky omen be heard, they will 
return home and do no more work for a day. 

A kijang or wild goat when heard on the hill near the farms 
sends all the people home. A deer crying at night keeps all at 
home the next day. A bujang (a kind of grasshopper) sounding 
at night is a sign of a healthy house, but should he go on till 
dawn no one goes out. A cobra crossing the path compels the 
return of the advancing party. A rat on the farm has the same 
effect. If a dead cobra is found on a farm after it has been 
burnt, it makes the farm mali, i.e., the crops cannot be con- 
sumed by the owner’s family without a death occurring within 
a year. They will not intentionally kill a cobra, nor one 
particular species of the lizard, nor owls, nor any of their birds 
of omen. There are also certain animals and birds which 
many families abstain from injuring, in some cases owing to a 
dream, in others to keep up a tradition received by them from an 
ancestor. In some tribes itis forbidden to kill a civet, an orang 
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or a crocodile. The orang once helped the Balaus (tribe) on a 
critical occasion. 

Those who dream of the cobra are lucky. The spirits, too, 
often adopt the form of snakes. 

The tuah is some fish, bird, or beast which makes the totem 
of some family or tribe, and which they may not kill or eat. 

Several Dyak tribes object to eating pork or venison or other 
animals ; but it is because they are afraid of getting certain 
complaints or skin diseases, and the custom becomes hereditary, 
as many families are subject to these complaints, or it arises 
from the fear of going mad. Some married women tremble at 
touching deer’s flesh previous to the birth of the first born, 
or because they have been warned in dreams to abstain from 
particular kinds of food. Their religion does not forbid them 
to eat any particular kind of animals. 

There is a pond at Aiip on the Rejang river which the natives 
do not care to approach, there being something uncanny about 
it. The Kinahs (tribe) have a great reverence for the rocks of 
the river on which they live, and if they affirm with a Bato 
(River) Baloi or Bato Bulan, or Bato whatever it may be, you 
may be sure they are stating the truth. Dian says the gift of 
a tiger’s tooth to a Kinah chief will make him your friend 
for life, and he will never fail you or turn false to you for fear 
of being devoured by the beast. 

If a Dyak dreams of falling into the water he supposes that 
this accident has really befallen his spirit, and he sends fora 
manang, who fishes for it and recovers it. The manangs 
profess that in addition to the true spirit given by God to man, 
there are other spirits, i.e, the shadows which ordinarily 
attend every man wherever he goes.'| These are the spirits that 
fall into the water. The manang gets a platter before him 
and fills it with water. After incantations, he fishes in this 
platter with hand nets. He pulls these out a few times with 
no result.' At length the spirit comes up, is captured, and 
restored. No doubt Dyaks often concoct dreams out of their 
waking thoughts to suit their’ interest, yet they are implicit 
believers in the reality of dreams, and will not spare expense 
to atone by ceremony or sacrifice for a bad one. 

Dyak women when they want to separate from their husbands 
and have taken a liking for another man, allege that they have 
dreamt that if they do not separate they will die in pregnancy. 
This is generally accepted, as it is customary to put faith in 
dreams, and there seems to be no test whether the alleged 
dream be true or not. 

Dyaks, before they dare occupy a new house, kill a pig and 
1 See p. 117. 
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examinethe entrails ; if the reading is unfavourable,they abandon 
the house. If the post of a house gives way, it is looked upon 
asan unlucky omen. If adog climb up into a house that is 
being built when the gongs are beating, it must be killed. If 
anything uncanny happens in a house, for which they cannot 
account (such as the finding of blood on a mat during absence 
of the inmates), it is supposed to be caused by a spirit, and they 
resort to the usual rites to avert the omen, by killing a pig. If 
the reading of the entrails prove unsatisfactory the house is 
abandoned, be it ever so good. Ifthe katupong enters a house 
at one end and flies out by the other it isan omen. The 
katupong, according to Dyak belief, is not really a bird, but 
a supernatural being married to Dara Ensing Tamaga, the 
eldest daughter of Sin Yalang Durong, the god of war, and 
takes the form of this bird to warn Dyaks of approaching 
danger. When this occurs, flight is instant, men and women 
snatch up a few necessaries (mats and rice) and stampede, 
leaving everything unsecured and doors unfastened. If any 
ove approaches the house at night, he will see large and 
shadowy demons chasing each other through it, and hear their 
unintelligible talk. After a while the people return and erect 
the ladder they have overthrown, and the women sprinkle the 
house with water “to cool it.” 

The Sedumat and Kalakan Dyaks of Lundu believe that 
when an eclipse occurs some large animal in the shape of a dog 
is worrying the moon (or sun) and they bring out their brass- 
ware and portions of food to present them as offerings to 
appease this powerful beast. They then fire guns, beat gongs, 
scream out, and make all the noise they can to drive him 
away. 

The chief of the Uma Lesong tribe gave me a tukar do, a 
kind of sun dial with which is measured the shadow of the 
meridian sun in a certain month of the year, and by its length 
is determined the season to plant with advantage. If the 
shadow be such and such a length the yield will be plenteous, if 
such and such another length it will be meagre, and if it be a 
certain other length there will be plenty, but there will be 
weeping as well. 

After three the Dyak’s favourite number is seven. 

Dyaks are so unreasonable that they expect to get everything 
their own way, and feel aggrieved if they do not. If they do 
not get dry weather when they want it, they pray for it, and 
try to propitiate the deity with offerings. If this fail they 
fancy someone must have committed an unnatural crime (incest, 
to wit), and they strive to find out such an offender, and lay 
upon him the blame for all the trouble they are experiencing. 
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Not very long ago they would have punished such an offence 
with death or at mildest with slavery. If they are deluged 
with rain when the crops should ripen instead of sunshine and 
dry weather, or should a landslip occur, &c., &., they fancy the 
same (unnatural lust), and visit the offender with condign 
punishment and purify the earth with blood of pigs and fowls. 

On one occasion an Undup Dyak married his first cousin, and 
the people refused to visit him unless he asked ampun, i.¢., 
forgiveness. To obtain this he killed a pig and threw the whole 
of it into the river with one plate and aduku (chopper). I tried 
once to make out of whom they asked pardon, and I was told, 
as I always am, “sighi adat kami—ouly our custom.” They 
said it was to no evil spirit, but to the whole country, in order 
that their paddy might not be blasted (see p. 133). 

A man from Banting once came to me to ask for medicine 
for his brother, who, he said, was unable to move his lower 
limbs, and that part of his thighs were falling off in pieces. 
Afterwards I found out that the man had been trimming or 
topping a tree on his farm called rara. This tree is an antu 
tree, and, generally speaking, nothing will grow under it or near 
it. It is forbidden amongst the Dyaks to cut it unless they 
first take a hatchet which they carefully wrap round with 
cotton ; they then strike as hard as they can, leave the axe in 
and call upon the antu, either to leave the tree or to give them 
the sign that he does not wish it cut down; then they go 
home. Next day they visit 'the tree, and if they find the axe 
lying on the ground they know it is inhabited and do not 
attempt to cut it down; if the axe still remain in, they can, 
without danger, cut the tree down. I consider it is no antu, 
but strychnine which exists in the sap to a large percentage. 
Now, so long as the sap is running, no axe would long remain 
in, but must necessarily be cast out by the action of heat and 
the expansion of the gutta exuding. If the axe remain in, it 
proves only that the tree is not lively but ready to die. The 
gutta falling on the skin is taken up and absorbed and so 
impregnates and poisons the whole body. 

The manangs or medicine-men of the Sea Dyaks rank next 
in importance to the Zuwah Rumah or village chiefs, and it is by 
no means an unusual thing for the medicine-man himself to be 
the chief of the village in which he resides. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent him becoming so, provided he be popular ; 
but to be popular he must be a faithful interpreter of dreams 
and a powerful exorciser of evil spirits. The entire system of 
the manang is based upon superstition and imposture sup- 
plemented with a smattering of herbalism. His reputation 
depends upon the number of cures he is able to effect; or, in 
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other words, upon the trickeries his superior cunning enables 
him to practise upon the credulity of the people. The manang 
is an hereditary institution; it does not necessarily descend 
from father to son, but it is usually confined to the family. 

To ensure success in his profession his cunning must be of a 
high order, otherwise his rogueries would be detected and his 
services discontinued. The more effectually to shield him from 
the possible revelations of a too prying curiosity he envelops 
himself and his belongings in a cloud of mystery. As it 
would be ruinous to him were his box of charms and devilries 
exposed to public view, he announces the punishment of 
blindness to any human being venturesome enough to peep into 
it. 

There are two descriptions of manangs, the regular and the 
irregular. The regular (manang ngaga antiu) are those- who 
have been called to that vocation by dreams, and to whom the 
spirits have revealed themselves. The irregular (manang ngaga 
dirt) are self-created and without a familiar spirit. 

The regular are male and female manang laki and manang in- 
du, and also manang bali, or unsexed males, of whom more 
anon. When a person conceives a call from the spirits he bids 
adieu for awhile to his relatives, abandons his former occupa- . 
tion, and attaches himself to some thorough-paced manang, who, 
for a consideration, will take him in hand and instruct him 
until he is fully qualified to practice on his own account. It is 
not enough, however, for him to simply say that he feels 
himself called ; he must prove to his friends that he is able to 
commune with the spirits, and in proof of this he will 
occasionally abstain from food and indulge in trances from 
which he will awake with all the tokens of one possessed by a 
devil, foaming at the mouth and talking incoherently. At the 
ceremony of initiation, when he is admitted into the order, his 
body is supposed to undergo a complete change; he assumes a 
new name, and among other things his fingers are furnished 
with fish-hooks to enable him to clutch the human soul about 
to fly away, and reintroduce it into the body, thereby prolonging 
life. Gold is put into his eyes to clarify his vision and so to 
enable him to see the spirits and the things invisible to others, 
and in various ways he is miraculously gifted ; his skull is said 
to be cleft open, &c. 

The manang looks upon a sick person as being possessed 
with an evil spirit, and as long as this evil spirit remains in 
possession the patient cannot regain his health, he conjures 
it to depart; if it be obstinate and will not go he summons 
his own familiar spirit, and requests it to show him in what 
way the tormentor may be prevailed upon to take its departure. 
VOL. XXI, K 
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He acts upon its suggestions and propitiates it with sacri- 
tices ; but if it still prove obstinate and refuse to budge, the 
manang admits his inability to deal with it, and some other 
wizard is called in who is believed to have at his command 
a more powerful familiar. Whether the patient live or die 
the manang is rewarded for his pains; he makes sure of that 
before he undertakes the case, for he is put to considerable 
inconvenience, being fetched away from his own home and 
obliged to take up his abode with his patient ; he can therefore 
undertake only one case at a time, but to it he devotes his 
whole attention. He takes his meals with the family, and in 
other ways makes himself quite at home. If a cure be effected 
he receives a valuable present in addition to his ordinary 
expenses. Herbal remedies are frequently administered by 
him, and a diet enjoined. Such treatment works wonders in all 
simple disorders, and not unnaturally, but to enhance the value 
of the cure, spells are muttered and cabalistic verses recited 
exorcising the foul fiend that is tormenting the body. I have 
known manangs to have administered in this way European 
medicines procured from the Government dispensary, for they 
are wide awake and ready at all times to avail themselves 
of remedies of known efficacy. Every regular manang is sup- 
posed to be attended by a familiar spirit who is good and 
powerful; but it often happens that the evil spirit is the more 
powerful of the two, and when this is the case the sick man 
cannot recover, and death ensues. By death they understand 
the flight of the soul out of the body. When a person com- 
plains of pain in the body the familiar will often suggest that 
some mischievous devil has put something into him to cause 
the pain. The manang will thereupon manipulate the part and 
pretend by some sleight of hand to draw something out of it, a 
stick, or a stone, or whatever it may chance to be, which, no 
doubt, he has previously concealed about his person, and he 
will hand it about and exhibit it as the cause of the pain in the 
body, which he has thus been able to remove without so much 
as leaving a mark on the skin. 

On other occasions if the disease be internal, the manang 
calls together all the friends of the sick person, making, with the 
assistance of others playing on gongs and tomtoms, a deafening 
noise sufficient to kill a person in ordinary health. He pretends 
to converse with the spirit which troubles the afflicted person, 
or he pretends to fall into a trance, during which his spirit is 
supposed to wander about in the spirit world to find out what is 
the matter with the patient. 

His method of treating diseases is not very conducive to the 
restoration of health, but if the strength of the person is suffi- 
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cient to bear him through, it is well; but should the patient die 
no blame is attached to the manang, but it all devolves on the 
malignant spirit, who is certainly not so black as, on these 
occasions, he is painted. 

Once during a journey up the Rejang river a wizard was 
called in to visit the sick wife of one of my companions. He 
was dressed in war costume and wore his side-arms. The sick 
person was a female and was seated close to where he was 
standing. The room was crowded with people and but partially 
lit with a single torch. The gifts were hung up in a row under 
a cajang canopy and Bua Dieng, the conjurer, was to cast out 
the devil who was tormenting the woman by the help of his 
familiar Avun Lalang. The first thing for the wizard to do 
was to discover through the instrumentality of his familiar 
whether the woman was destined to die. Being satisfied she 
might yet live he conjured his familiar to discover to him the 
evil thing that was vexing her body, and after a great deal of 
mystery and exorcism he gingerly exhibited between his 
finger and thumb a ball of moss which he claimed to have 
found in her head. His face was now a picture of horror as 
he offered to introduce this noxious thing into someone else’s 
head, driving this other person nearly wild with terror until the 
latter was reassured by seeing it flung out of the window. 

Another form of cure is simiJar to that well-known one of 
sorcery found in Europe, and was witnessed as follows :—A son 
of Unaté, Laghieng by name, a boy of tender age, was suffering 
from some disorder of the stomach, whereupon his mother 
quickly procured the services of a manang bali (hereafter 
described), who made effigies of mother and child by means of 
bundles of clothes. The effigy of the mother wore a mask, 
earrings, jacket, and turban; that of the child, with beads for 
eyes, a turban, and a scarlet chawat (loin- cloth) was placed 
between its legs. The gifts to the “devil” were hanging in a 
row under a cajang, and consisted of Ufiaté’s shield decorated 
with human hair at the one end, and his war jacket of panther- 
skin adorned with horn-bill plumes at the other end, while in 
between were the wife’s waist-beads and showy clothing. The 
object of the witch was to persuade the devil to accept these 
bribes and leave the boy to recover. 

The Dyaks believe that every individual has seven souls 
(samangat), and that when a person is sick, one or more of 
these are in captivity, and must be reclaimed to effect a cure. 
Dyaks when visited by any severe sickness (as cholera) ask 
forgiveness of the antu. They build a small hut like one of 
their own houses, put a piece of matting on the floor, and then 
place rice, cakes, fruit, and eggs on plates as an offering; ; these 
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they place in the hut, and round about they hang their gongs 
and place their jars on the ground near. A fowl and pig are 
killed and the blood sprinkled about the hut. All the roads to 
the house are shut up for three days; no work of any kind is 
carried on. They visit no one, no one visits them. Each man 
gives his share of rice and things to the antu. 

The Pansa Antu is a sudden unaccountable illness from having 
seen a demon. 

A Dyak never admits he is well, nor can you say so to him. 
So anything eaten is never praised. If a man is convalescent, 
you must not say, when before him, that he is improving, or 
looks well, whatever you may say to others upon the subject. 
It will make him feel uncomfortable and dread a relapse. 

Some manangs are provided with a magic stone into which 
they look to see what is ailing a man, and prescribe for him 
accordingly. Every genuine manang is provided with a bag of 
charms called lupong, to him a collection of inestimable value ; 
being a present to him from the spirit world, it is irreplaceable 
if lost or stolen. In reality its contents are a mass of rubbish, 
curious sticks and stones, abnormal developments of cane and 
root, tusks and teeth and excrescences of horn, with bere and 
there a herb or two, such as turmeric, ginger, &c. Pengoruh 
rumwah are the bundle of charms handed from father to son 
and hung on the head of the post (see “ Habitations”). Among 
Gari’s (a manang) collection I observed a smooth venetian red 
pebble and a so-called cock’s egg, and he mentioned as stolen a 
yellow stone bead and a gold button. The charms are used in a 
variety of ways, sometimes the body is rubbed with them, some- 
times they are dipped in water, and the water thus enchanted 
is drunk, and sometimes a bit is given to the patient to wear 
about his person as a talisman to'ward off some particular danger. 

When a manang is in attendance upon a sick person, visitors 
are not received.1 The room he occupies is tabued, and, if 
circumstances require it, so is everything that belongs to him: 
his farm, his fruit-trees, and his garden. The language used 
by the manangs in their incantations is unintelligible even to 
the Dyaks themselves, and is described by the uninitiated as 
bungat jaker, 1.e.,manang gibberish. Some profess to understand 
what is said, but if they really do so it is because they have 
taken the pains to learn it with the view, no doubt, of performing 
cures on their own account later on. It may be simply some 
archaic form of the ordinary spoken language interspersed with 
cabalistic formule, spells and charms for different purposes. 
Timong, the monotonous chant of the manangs, is a mixture of 
prayer and invocation, cursing and imprecation; like the other 


) This appears to be a contradiction to the statement on page 116. 
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it is not modern, and is largely mixed with archaic forms and 
disused words; sense gives way to the exigencies of rhyme 
with jingling-like endings, and it has a refrain. 

The manang bali is a most extraordinary character, and one 
difficult to describe: he is a male in female costume, which he 
will tell you he has adopted in obedience to a supernatural 
command, conveyed three separate times in’ dreams. Had he 
disregarded the summons he would have paid for it with his 
life. Before he can be permitted to assume female attire his 
organ of penetration (membrum virile) is disabled. He will 
then prepare a feast and invite the people. He will give them 
tuak to drink, and he will sacrifice a pig or two to avert evil 
consequences to the tribe by reason of the outrage upon nature. 
Should he fail to do all this every subsequent calamity, failure 
of crops and such like, would be imputed to his conduct and he 
would be heavily fined. Thenceforth he is treated in every 
respect like a woman and occupies himself with feminine 
pursuits. His chief aim in life is to copy female manners and 
habits so accurately as to be undistinguishable from other 
women, and the more nearly he succeeds in this the more 
highly he is thought of, and if he can induce any foolish young 
fellow to visit him at night and sleep with him his joy is 
extreme; he sends him away at daybreak with a handsome 
present and then, openly before the women, boasts of his con- 
quest, as he is pleased to call it. As his services are in great 
request and he is well paid for his trouble, he soon grows rich, 
aud when he is able to afford it he takes to himself a husband 
in order to render his assumed character more complete. But 
as long as he is poor he cannot even dream of marriage, as 
nothing but the prospect of inheriting his wealth would ever 
induce a man to become his husband, and thus incur the ridicule 
of the whole tribe. The position as husband is by no means 
an enviable one; the wife proves a very jealous one, and 
punishes every little infidelity with a fine. The women view 
him, the husband, with open contempt and the men with secret 
dislike. His only pleasure must be in seeing his quasi wife 
accumulate wealth and wishing her a speedy demise, so that he 
may inherit the property. 

He (the manang bali), on the other hand, the more nearly to 
resemble a woman, lays himself out to entice some young fool to 
sleep with him, and he takes good care that his husband finds 
it out. The husband makes quite a fuss about it, and pays the 
young fellow’s fine with pleasure. As episodes of this kind 
tend to show how successfully he has imitated the character 
of a woman he is highly gratified, and rises, accordingly, in 
the estimation of a tribe as a perfect specimen. 
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It is difficult to say at what age precisely a person may become 
amanang bali. One thing, however, is certain, he is not brought 
up to it as a profession, but becomes one from pure choice or by 
sudden inclination at a mature age. He is usually childless, 
but it sometimes happens that he has children, in which case 
he is obliged to give them their portions and to start afresh 
unencumbered in his new career, so that when he marries, if he 
be so minded, he can adopt the children of other people, which 
he frequently, nay, invariably, does, unless it so happen that 
his husband is a widower with a family of his own, in which 
case that family now becomes his. 

The manang bali is always a person of great consequence, and 
manages, not unfrequently, to become the chief of the village. 
He derives his popularity not merely from the variety and 
diversity of his cures, but also largely. from his character as a 
peacemaker, in which he excels. All little differences are 
brought tv him and he invariably manages to satisfy both 
parties, and to restore good feeling. Then again his wealth is 
often at the service of his followers, and if they are in difficulty 
or distress he is ever ready to help. The manang bali as an 
institution is confined, to the best of my knowledge, to the 
remote tribes of the Sea Dyaks: the Ulu-Ais, Kafiaus, Tutong, 
Ngkaris and Lamanaks. It is not unknown to the Undups, 
Balaus, Sibuyaus and Saribas, but is not in vogue among them, 
owing perhaps to their vicinity to the Malays, who invariably 
ridicule the practice, and endeavour to throw it into disrepute. 


2. Burials. 


The Sea Dyaks dispose of their dead by burial. A person 
having died, the manang or medicine man who was in attendance 
during the sickness is charged also with the superintendence of 
the interment, for which he is paid an extra fee. All the able- 
bodied men in the village turn out to assist the bereaved family, 
as it is expedient, where possible, to bury the same day. As 
soon as a coffin is got ready by their united effort the body is 
laid in it, dressed in its finest apparel, and shrouded from head 
to foot in a winding sheet of new cloth. With it are placed, 
for use in the next world, various articles of clothing, personal 
ornaments, weapons of warfare and instruments of music, accord- 
ing to its sex and natural proclivities. Some of these things 
belong to it, others are given to it by friends and relatives 
as tokens of affectionate regard. The women are not permitted 
to accompany the coffin to the grave, so they raise a dismal 
wail as it is being carried by the men to the river-bank, to be 
conveyed from thence by water to the burial ground of the 
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tribe. The women renew the wailing as the funeral procession 
sweeps past the village, and only discontinue it when the boats are 
out of sight. The pendam,as the burial ground is called, is never 
far away from the village, and is always, when practicable, on the 
side of a hill rising abruptly from the river, and is covered with 
immense trees, which throw a sombre shadow across the water. 
The Dyaks regard it with a superstitious terror as the abode of 
spirits, and never visit it except to deposit their dead, and when 
obliged to do this they never stay longer than they ean possibly 
help, but hurry away as soon as their business is dispatched, 
for fear of meeting with ghosts. The consequence is that the 
place is uncared for; the graves, being shallow and ill-secured, 
are rummaged by forest animals, and bones and skulls strew the 
ground. The graves are rarely more than three feet deep, if so 
much ; they use no hoe or spade to turn up the soil with, but 
cut at it with their choppers, and throw up the mould with 
their hands. They dare not get into the grave to make it 
deeper, but they kneel to it, and lie on the brink, and dig into 
it as far as their arms will reach, and no farther. This they do 
from a superstitious belief that any person stepping into an 
open grave will die a violent death. But before they can 
commence to excavate at all, a fowl must be killed and its blood 
sprinkled on the ground as well.as smeared on the feet of the 
corpse to propitiate Pulang Gana, whose domain they are 
invading. If they omitted to do this, they would incur his 
serious displeasure, and would die next. When the pit they 
dig is large enough and deep enough the coffin is lowered into 
it, and the mould replaced. The grave is then fenced round, 
food and drink are placed in the enelesure, and at either end of 
it something is put indicative of the sex and faveurite eccupation 
of the deceased. If the grave be that of a warrior it is roofed 
and curtained and decorated with streamers, his weapons and 
his war-gear (sach as are not buried with him) are hung about, 
and the ground around is palisaded and spiked. If that of a 
hunter his blow-pipe and quiver will serve to distinguish it, 
together with some trophies of the chase—stags, antlers, or 
boars’ tusks. The graves of women are indicated by some 
article of feminine occupation or feminine attire, spindles, or 
petticoats, or waist-rings, or water-gourds. The graves of rich 
persons of either sex are distinguished by ‘jars and gongs, 
secured in their places by stakes driven through them. 

Any person whom it is intended espeeially to honour is not 
buried underground, but his coffin is placed in a miniature 
house built for him on piles some eight or ten feet high, with a 
railing round it. Wise men and women are treated in this 
fashion, that is to say, such wise persons as are reputed to be 
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more cunning than their fellows by reason of their superior 
‘knowledge of the stars, the Pleiades in particular, by which 
ithey regulate the season for rice-cultivation. After the burial 
ithe men return straight to the village and an ulit commences, 
‘which ends with the feast called gawai antu, held, when 
required, as early as possible after the interment. Should, how- 


-ever, a human head have been obtained in the interval and 


paraded in the village, the restrictions are partially removed 
and ornaments are permitted to be worn. The witt is confined 
to the immediate relatives of the deceased, and does not concern 
the community at large. During its celebration music is tabued, 
and so is uproarious mirth; ornaments and gay clothing are laid 
aside, and deep mourning assumed. The dead man’s groves and 
water-courses are tabued to furnish fruit and fish for the feast to 
his memory to be held after the harvest. 

When. death occurs the entire village abstains from out- 
door labour, and remains at home for seven days in the case of 
a male, for three days in that of a female, and for one in that 
of aninfant. During the mourning none of them sleep in their 
rooms, but in the open verandah ; I believe this is to allow the 
spirit to have free access into the room. The immediate 
relatives of the deceased are confined to their own apartments 
for three days, on the first of which they have to wail for the 
dead, and on the second and third of which hired wailers, at a 
plate a head, perform this office for them. Betel and rice are 
denied them, and the wailing is repeated at certain intervals 
until the gawai antu. If the deceased be a married man the 
widow may not leave her room for seven days; so everything 
she requires is brought to her; she wails for her dead husband 
morning and evening ; she may not marry again until after the 
gawai antu ; if she do she is fined for adultery and desertion 


‘just as if her husband were alive; she is considered by custom 


as still belonging to him until freed from him by the performance 
of the last rites of the gawai antu; and every infidelity on 
her part, if discovered, is visited by the relatives with a 
pecuniary penalty; and they are not slow to resent anything in 
‘her conduct whieh can be construed into a slur upon his 
memory (see p. 132). 

There appears to be some sort of tabu in connection with 
mourning, thus :—The camphor tree abounds in the forest of 
Balui Pé, but the Lepu Anans and others may not touch it for 
a couple of years, out of reverence for the memory of Ana Lian 
Avit, the powerful Kifiah chief, who died a few months ago. 
Similarly Dian’s name may not be uttered in Long Sbatu,a 
— village, it having been the name borne by a former chief 
vere. 
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The bodies of the Dians and Batas, who formerly ruled in 
Baloi, rest in chambers of iron-wood. The salong, as it is 
called, is a Kyan institution, and foreign to the River Rejang. 
The klirieng, on the other hand, is indigenous. The former is 
a miniature house of iron-wood, built upon piles of the same 
inaterial, with a single: chamber large enough to contain the 
coffins of the chief, his brothers and sisters, his family and their 
families. The klirieng is either a single or double pillar, 
carved from top to bottom with niches up its side for the bodies 
of slaves and followers, and hollow at the top to receive the jar 
which contains the bones of the chief for whom it is raised. 
The pillar is covered with a heavy stone slab. One of the best 
salongs is built upon nine huge posts, three deep; the six side 
posts are 23 feet above ground, the two end posts which support 
the roof-tree 26 feet. The floor of the chamber is 18 feet above 
the ground, and the chamber itself is 13 x 12 feet. This salong 
differs from other salongs in having, besides, a centre post of 
7 feet girth rising above the floor but not reaching up to 
the roof ; it is, in fact, a klirieng within a salong, being hollow 
towards the top, but with the aperture on one side. I shifted 
the yellow curtain which hung over it, and saw the jar,a 
valuable one; between it and the walling were the personal 
effects and funeral gifts—inats, baskets and weapons. The 
pillar outside was furnished with handles, upon which hung 
boys’ nose flutes and lutes. There were four coffins in the 
chamber, and the débris of others littered the floor. There were 
paddles and shields up against the walling. The roof is formed 
of bilian planks, and cannot be prised open. Itis 27 feet long 
at its greatest length. The chamber is provided with a door at 
one end, and is fastened from the inside. Faces of hideous 
demons are carved upon the posts, with cups fur eyes. On the 
ridge of the roof is an enormous wooden dragon, and the rafters 
(five on each side) all end in a carved monster called Aso, 
defying description. The bodies of slaves and faithful followers 
were placed upon scaffolds under the floor and between the 
posts side by side with the war boat of the chief. In front of 
the mausoleum is a pointed stake, 16 feet above ground, upon 
which human heads were stuck and prisoners impaled. Another 
salong is not so well preserved, but is larger and more massive. 
The chamber is 14 x 13 feet, the posts are 12 in number, three 
deep, but four in a row. The eight outside posts are 22 feet 
above the ground, and the two end ones 26 feet; the centre 
ones do not pierce the floor. It was formerly the practice to 
drive the principal post into the earth through the body of a 
living captive or slave, a custom still in force in some parts. 
A Kajaman double klirieng, the best in all Baloi, has the 
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following dimensions: the pillars are carved from top to bottom 
and capped with a ponderous stone slab; they are both of the 
same height and stand 32 feet above the ground. The girth of 
one is 11 feet. 74 inches, that of the other 6 feet 11} inches. 

At a Kyan grave at the foot of a tree I saw the body, accord- 
ing to custom, exposed on a raised platform; the skull had 
dropped on the ground, the bones were on the scaffolding, and 
the personal effects hung around. 

On the Rejang River I met a funeral procession of a Punan on 
the water. The boats, three in number, carrying their precious 
burden, the bones of the Punan in a jar, were lashed together; 
the company was composed of a dozen women and some eighteen 
men, and the centre boat carried in her bowsa tree, the branches 
of which flare with streamers, red and yellow, black and white. 
The jar was deposited in the hollow at the top of the pillar, and 
the trophy of flags was planted on a mound by the waterside, a 
few hundred yards away. 

A Skapan coffin I once saw was canoe-shaped, carved and 
painted ; the bottom was filled with ashes upon which the body 
was laid with the hair hanging out over the side for the mother 
tu look at, and the lid sealed down with pitch to keep in the 
smell. The coffin was set in one corner of the room, and over 
it hung the belongings of the dead person. It was kept fora year 
or more and then earried out irito the open air, when the lid was 
prised open and the bones collected for burial in a jar. 

The bodies of those who die from an outpour of blood and of 
women in child-birth, are not allowed to remain in the house, but 
are taken away at once and buried in the earth without 
ceremony and without a coffin. The bones of such are not 
collected. 

In Kajaman territory scme coffins were slung upon a tree, 
the leaves of which had been plucked and replaced by strips of 
coloured cloth, which gave it a festive appearance. The coffin 
is always treated in this manner after the bones have been 
removed. It is perched upon a branch and either falls to pieces 
in the process of time or is carried away by the first big fresh. 
At a Kajaman’s death the body (that of a man) lay in state 
inside a mosquito curtain on a raised dais in the verandah. 
The curtain was flung open for all to see. The dead man was 
propped up so as to assume the position of a person sitting up 
in bed; his legs were stretched straight before him, and his 
chin was held up by a cloth band ; his coffin lay outside ready 
to receive him; his weapons and other gear hung round the 
curtain. His wife sat by his side fanning his face and sobbing 
the while. 

The Kifiahs use neither the Alirieng nor the salong, but a 
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mortuary edifice of their own. The coffin with the body in it 
is placed on a hard wood platform elevated upon two iron-wood 
pillars, and is covered with a semi-cylinder of the same material. 
Underneath the floor the boy’s (Awen’s son) things are hanging 
together with other things put there by his friends for his use 
in the world of spirits—war costumes, every-day clothing, 
weapons, a hurricane lamp, and a bottle of kerosine. To this 
day, the corpse of a certain Gasieng Gaharn Kiiiah chief has 
never been buried, but is preserved in a little house built near 
the village, where it is continually fed, according to custom. So 
great is the regard for him that his people cannot bring them- 
selves to leave it entirely, but whenever they remove to other 
farm lands, it is removed along with them. 


3. Festivals. 


The Gawai Antu, or feast to the dead of the Sea Dyaks, to 
which allusion has already been made, is held if required once 
a year, but never before the harvest. Every person in the 
village in whose family a death has occurred within the past 
year makes what is called by the Samarahan a gong kup, and by 


the Ulities a /wmbong, that is to say, a basket of wicker-work 
shaped so as to resemble a shield, or a helmet, or a sieve, or 
something or other indicative of the sex and favourite occupation 
of the individual for whom it is intended. The basket is filled 
with cakes and bananas, and hard boiled eggs, and hung up 
outside the door. The day following it is taken away by the 
men and left on the grave as a farewell offering. The women 
collect together in groups whenever a death has occurred for 
which they are in mourning, and then they feast at the expense 
of the heir to the property. A portion of each viand and 
comestible is set apart fur the spirits. A fowl is then caught 
and waved over each in token of amity, after which each bites 
a bit of iron and drinks a cup of tuak. The rings of blackened 
cane worn round the waist in mourning are now severed and 
replaced by coloured ones, which are supplied to each from a 
heap in the centre together with a bidang, or short petticoat, of 
a kind used out of mourning. The fowl is then killed and the 
feet smeared with the blood, and the wlit is at an end. The 
same ceremony is performed later in the day by the men, who 
discard their ribbons of beaten bark, and receive in exchange 
cloth of foreign manufacture. As their cups are replenished as 
soon as empty, more liquor is apt to be consumed than is 
positively good for them, and uproarious merriment soon sets in. 
Just as wailing was the order of the day, so music and dancing 
prevail throughout the evening. 
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There is a Kifah festival called Bunut, which seems to be in 
honour of the fertility of their women and their soil. The 
families who have given birth to children since the date of the 
last festival, empty each a basketful of toys and eatables on the 
floor for the boys and girls to scramble for. After this the wise 
women of the tribe squat in a circle round a gong full of water 
with four water-beetles (called cvak by the Kyans and rung kup 
by the Dyaks) swimming aboutin it. They draw auguries from 
their evolutions in the water, and implore their god Laké lvong 
to come up their way, up the Baloi river and the Bulan river, 
and bring with them the soul of the paddy seed into the country 
of Laké Uan. Cane juice is then poured into the water, and 
the mixture drunk up by the women; the beetles are taken to 
the river side, and dropped into the current to be carried away 
towards Laké Ivong. This ceremony is followed by a downright 
indecent rough and tumble, in which all join, men and women, 
boys and girls. They pelt one another with soft rice boiled in 
soot, fling one another on the ground, rub one another all over 
with slush until their bodies are caked with the filth. A naked 
man with an idiotic simper on his face wanders in and out 
among the crowd of revellers, and the women are made to touch 
his organ as he passes in and out among them. This is 
presumably in honour of his manhood and power, and may be 
simply a survival of primitive worship. The grossest licence is © 
permitted during the quarter of an hour this orgie prevails. 
The verandah, which has now begun to smell like a pig-stye, is 
deluged with water, and one or two women slide abvut the 
slippery floor with hand-nets, and make believe to scoop up the 
slush for fear the rice they have wasted may never return to 
them again. 

The Kyan harvest festival is called Dangé, and at its con- 
clusion the village is tabued for a period of ten days. A pig 
is sacrificed according to custom, and its flesh exposed on a 
bamboo altar in the open air as an offering to the Great 
Spirit. The wise folk of the village dance a measure round it, 
and wind up by chasing each other round it with naked 
weapons ; aslave woman, with a basket of food on her back, 
beating a gong the while. A trophy is fitted up in the 
verandah of the house composed of rice cooked in various ways, 
all manner of fruits from their gardens, every-day clothiny, 
holiday costumes and war gear, all of which things it is the 
business of the mystery-man to forward to the Great Spirit as 
a thank-offering from the people with prayers for more of the 
same sort, their wauts being abundance of produce, plenty of 
wearing apparel, the animals of the chase, and the heads of 
their enemies. At the village of Balo Lahé I met the widow 
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of the powerful Kyan chief Oyang Hang, who was subdued by 
Rajah Brooke in 1863. Music and dancing went on in the 
evening, and was the best of the kind I have seen anywhere. 
The women spared no pains to please us; they turned out in 
troops to dance before us, and the old lady was unapproachable, 
her performance being inimitable. There were single dances, 
double dances, and company dances. Some were graceful, 
others were grotesque. There was the dance of the blind man 
feeding his pigs, which convulsed us with laughter; a deer 
dance, and the dance of the fishes blocking up the river, in 
which the feet of the performers went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and 
the arms were swung backwards and forwards in quick time, 
the ends of the column changing places as the company faced 
about. This was followed by a ludicrous dance called the dance 
of the Punan women, caricaturing their untidy costume and 
awkward deportment. Then there was the dance of the young 
warrior making love to another man’s wife; the performers were 
both women, she sat with her back to him making a cigarette ; 
every time he danced up to her to take it out of her mouth, she 


shook him off, but as he danced away from her, she threw him — 


a glance over her shoulder which encouraged him to advance 


again. Then there were war dances, the men in full costume, 


with the step and music peculiar to each tribe. 


4, Womenfolk. 


As we shall see further on, the Sea Dyak women have no 
reason to murmur at their condition. Their wants are few and 
easily satisfied. They are eminently stay-at-home people, and 
rarely visit, being fond of home and of domestic life. They 
have perhaps rather more than a fair share of labour, but this 
is always the case where the men spend so much time on the 
war path, and as the women keep the men up to the mark in 
this respect, they are scarcely to be pitied if extra work fall to 
their lot. 

They are earlier risers than the men, and retire to bed earlier. 
They rise in fact with the earliest peep of dawn to light the 
fires and open the windows. They then bathe in the river, 
scrubbing themselves with rough pebbles and cleansing the 
pores of the skin with the powder of the Jangir fruit, which 
lathers well and effectually removes all impurities. They do 
not clean the teeth, but they rub the gums with the fingers 
and rinse the mouth and throat. The children are washed 
at the same time. The men do not bathe early in the morning 


on account of the chill, but always do so when perspiring 


from exertion, as while walking, &c., and dry themselves for a 
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few minutes in the sun before putting on their chawats (loin- 
cloths). 

Their next duty is to prepare the morning meal. They-eat 
with the men or not as they please, but they generally prefer to 
feed with the children after the men have finished. When 
breakfast is all over they clean up the crockery and brush the 
floor. The pigs and poultry are fed with the refuse, as are also 
tie dogs. 

They are now ready to accompany the men to the farm, or if 
not required they pursue their own occupations, which are 
various and manifold. As it is necessary to provide vegetables 
for the next meal, they visit their gardens for this purpose and 
bring home with them whatever they may be able to find in 
them, viz.:—cucumbers, pumpkins, melons, capsicums, &c. 
Tapivca leaves, cucumber leaves, and sweet-potato leaves are 
used by them as much as anything else, and they are fond of 
them when boiled in water. 

Sometimes they go out fishing with scoop nets when they 
have the time to spare, or are desirous of a change of diet. It 
is the business of the men to provide pork, venison, and fresh 
fish, but the preserving is done by the women, who smoke or 
pickle according to fancy. There is never a want of firewood 
in a Dyak house; one of the first duties of a husband is to 
provide this, or he gets into bad odour with his wife or mother- 
in-law. The wood is smoked until every particle of moisture 
is evaporated out,and it becomes quite brittle and hard. If 
the women go out in the forenoon upon expeditions of the above 
kind, they have to be back again by the middle of the day to 
cook the mid-day meal. If they are busy on the farm, and 
mean to make a day of it with the family, they take what rice 
they require with them early in the morning and cook it on 
the spot to avoid the journey to and fro. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon they pound a measure of 
paddy with heavy wooden pestles to free it from the husk ; 
each woman is provided with a wooden mortar which is placed 
either in the tempuan or thoroughfare, or inside the bilieh or 
room, and two women pound away at each. At 4 p.m. they 
bathe, and at 5 p.m. they are busy cooking for the third and 
last meal of the day. After the things are cleared away they 
hang up the mosquito curtains, and put the children to bed, 
while they sit up for an hour or two to converse with the men, 
and retire to rest when tired. 

In addition to the above routine of daily labour, they have a 
variety of things to do, and are never idle. They have to fetch 
drinking water and to nurse the babies, and when they are 
tired of carrying them about in their arms, they strap them on 
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to their back with a cloth. It is also their duty to put the 
paddy out to dry on the tanju (open air platform) and towatch it © 
from the ruvai (covered verandah) to keep the fowls away from it. 
They have besides to prepare the cotton, and to spin the yarn, 
to prepare the dyes, and to weave clothing for themselves and 
their families. After the harvest, they brew the toddy, which 
is preserved in jars and produced upon special occasions as a 
great treat. So that altogether they have generally as much 
work as they can well get through. 

They are fond of their children, and the children are fond of 
them. Indeed, the latter are quite spoilt, and the more mis- 
chievous a boy is the prouder they are of him, and prognosticate 
great things from him when he gets older. They clothe their 
children earlier than the Malays do, disliking to see them run 
about naked. They rarely if ever punish them when naughty, 
so that they grow up wayward and self-willed, and though they 
are extremely fond of their parents they do pretty much as they 
please, and not as they are told. As they grow older, however, 
they do as they are required, not caring to displease their 
relations. 

The young women receive their male visitors at night; they 
sleep apart from their parents, sometimes in the same room, but 
more often in the loft. The young men are not invited to slee 
with them unless they are old friends, but they may sit with 
them and chat, and if they get to be fond of each other after a 
short acquaintance, and wish to make a match of it, they are 
united in marriage if the parents on either side have no 
objections to offer. It is in fact the only way open to the 
man and woman to become acquainted with each other, as 
privacy during the day time is out of the question ina Dyak 
village. 

When a girl is visited for the first time by a stranger, he is 
rarely received, but if he comes several nights running, she then 
believes him to be in earnest, especially if he declares he means 
no harm, but is in search of a wife. She will then sit up with 
him, and after chewing sirih and betel nut, they discourse, 
often through the medium of a jew’s harp, one handing it to the 
other, asking questions and returning answers, and conversing 
upon all manner of topics until the day begins to break, and it 
is time for him to grope his way back. If he continues to pay 
her attention after this, she may even invite him to lie down 
and sleep beside her, but her complaisance ends at this point. 
If he dare to take a liberty with her person, she is sure 
to cry out, her relatives are at hand to maul him, naked 
weapons would be thrown at him unless he make good his 
escape, and even if he do this they can bring him to book the © 
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next day. Ifa woman orders a man to be off he must do as he 
is required. If he continue to stay when requested to retire, 
she gets out of bed and blows up the fire which is smouldering 
on the hearth, for all this goes on in a room where the parents 
are sleeping, and often also married brothers and sisters ; but no 
one interferes. He is now sure to go, as he would not care to 
be seen. Ifa girl cares fora man she will let him know, if 
not, no amount of money can win her. 

Of course immorality does ensue from this practice, but when 
it does occur it forms the exception and not the rule, and I 
believe you would not find in England a morality half as good 
amongst an equal number of persons. The custom does away, 
however, with much of the organised immorality of more 
civilized communities, and helps a man to a wife, and a woman 
to a husband, by affording them an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with one another. 

Even when a woman has so far forgotten herself as to submit 
to the desire of a man, it is as often as not simply to see 
whether their union would be fruitful, and if this prove to be 
the case, the man is bound in honour and by promise to make 
her his wife. 

The women are so keenly sensitive to disgrace, that they 
will not part with their virtue for fear of the consequences. 
They prefer death to a life of shame, and many girls have 
committed suicide rather than face the displeasure of their 
parents and the jibes of their sex. If the man be false to his 
word, and the woman commits suicide, he is held responsible 
for the value of her life, and is very heavily fined. It is 
unusual, however, for the men to prove false to their vows. It 
is absolutely necessary for them to marry as early in life as 
possible, and if a suitable woman is already found, and her 
fertility ascertained beyond a doubt, there is no inducement to 
hang back. The young men as a rule marry at 18, and settle 
down, and the girls at 16. 

Presents given to a girl during courtship can never be 
recovered whatever the event. 

Match-making parents sometimes invite a likely young lad 
of their acquaintance to ngaiap (as it is called) their daughter 
while both are yet young; they do all they can to render his 
visits agreeable to him in the hope that he may learn to get 
fond of the girl and take her to wife when they are both old 
enough to think of such matters. When the young man has 
made sure of his bride, he asks the important question of the 
parents. Should they be willing the day is fixed, and all in the 
house are invited to eat pudang sirih. Should the young man 
live in another house the women in the house dress themselves 
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in their best to go and fetch the bride. Then comes the tug of 
war; shall they run the gauntlet of all the young men and boys 
of the house, who are waiting with sooted hands to begrime 
their faces and bodies?: They generally show fight, although 
they come away like niggers, for the boys are full of mischief. 

When a young woman is in love with a man who is not 
acceptable to her parents, there is an old custom called nunghup 
bui, which permits him to carry her off to his own village. She 
will meet him by arrangement at the water-side, and step into 
his boat with a paddle in her hand, and both will pull away as 
fast as they can. If pursued he will stop every now and then 
to deposit some article of value on the bank, such as a gun, a 
jar, or a ¢tavor for the acceptance of her family, and when he 
has exhausted his resources he will leave his own sword. 
When the pursuers observe this they will cease to follow, 
knowing he is cleared out. As soon as he reaches his own 
village he tidies up the house and spreads the mats, and when 
his pursuers arrive he gives them food to eat and toddy to 
drink, and sends them home satisfied. In the meanwhile he is 
left in possession of his wife. 

When laughing and joking with the girls, it is no offence to 
catch them round the waist and squeeze their breasts, but it is 
out of the question to act in this manner with a married woman ; 
anyone venturing to squeeze the latter even in ignorance of her 
condition renders himself liable to a fine of from five to eight 
nvungkuls, and if anyone venture to disturb her in her curtains 
with ever so innocent an intention he subjects himself to a 
‘penalty. 

The women, as a rule, are faithful to their husbands, and 
adultery is uncommon when we consider the density of the 
population. If a woman commit adultery with a husband his 
wife may fine that woman whoever she may be, or if she prefer 
it she may waylay her on the ground and thrash her; but if she 
does this she must forego one-half the fine she would otherwise 
be entitled to demand. If her husband deserts her she may 
fine him or require him to provide for her children. If he 
forsake her in order to marry some other person, she has a 
right to fine her rival in his affection for enticing him away 
from her. If either wish to separate from the other and there 
is no issue to the marriage, nothing is simpler; it is merely 
necessary to allege a bad dream or adverse omen, and both are 
free to marry again ; but if the dream or omen bea reality, and 
the pair are not desirous of parting company, they can avert any 
evil consequences from neglecting to do so by sacrificing a pig. 

Young couples often part in anger for a few weeks or a few 
months, as the case may be, and come together again when the 
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storm has blown over. People are often married twice or three 
times before they find their partner for life. As the women do 
a fair share of work they are entitled to receive upon divorce 
one-half of the property acquired during coverture by their 
joint labour. Divorce is the reverse of common after a child 
has been born, but frequent enough before the event. The 
women fully understand the value of a husband and are careful 
to keep him in good humour, especially when there are extra 
mouths to feed. No divorce is absolute until the property has 
been divided and a ring given by the man to the woman as a 
token of her freedom to marry elsewhere. 

Polyandry is unknown; clear cases of bigamy are of rare 
occurrence and not tolerated. No Dyak can have more than 
one wife at a time. 

When a wife loses her husband by death she cannot marry 
again (except by a special payment) until she has performed the 
last rites required by custom at the Gawai Antu (spirit feast). 
If she do she is fined by the relatives of the deceased, for this 
is a slight upon his memory. The amount of fine is just the 
same as if he were still alive and she had abandoned him for 
another; and her new husband is fined at the same time for 
seduction. The fact is, a widow is regarded as belonging to her 
deceased husband until she is formally freed from him by the 
feast of the Sungkup. She is obliged to lead a virtuous life as 
long as she is in mourning or abide the consequences, which 
are severe in their nature, and involve her lover as well as 
herself (see p. 122). 

Suicide is of frequent occurrence among the females, but is 
rarely resorted to by the males. The women, as we have said 
before, are so keenly sensitive of disgrace that many prefer, 
if anything untoward happen, to perish by theirown act. They 
cannot bear to be found fault with by those whom they love, 
and if reproached by their parents or their husbands in at all 
bitter terms for any irregularity in their conduct, they take 
poison; but the doses do not always prove fatal, and if a 
powerful emetic is administered in time death does not ensue. 
Fowl’s dung is forced into their mouth to produce nausea, and 
the body is immersed in water. There is a hill in Sabaian 
(the next world), says tradition, covered with tuba, and suicides 
there enjoy undisturbed repose beneath the shade of the 
poisonous shrub. Despairing lovers, whose union upon earth 
was forbidden by harsh and unfeeling parents, are here 
reunited. Women have also been known within recent times 
to commit suicide to avoid the shame and disgrace of being sold 
into slavery. 

Infanticide is occasionally practised to destroy the offspring 
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of shame. Also if a mother died in child-birth it was the 
former practice to strap the living babe to its dead mother and 
bury them both together. “Why should it live?” say they, 
“Tt has been the death of its mother, and now she is gone who 
is to suckle it?” It is now the custom to give it away to 
anyone who can be found to adopt it. If there be no one to 
take care of it, it is allowed to perish from want of nourishment. 

The Sea Dyaks are very particular as to their prohibited 
degrees of marriage, and are opposed in principle to the inter- 
marriage of relatives. This is one reason for the fertility of 
their women as compared with other tribes who are fast 
vanishing around them. As with us, a man may not marry his 
mother, 


Nor his step-mother, 
Nor his mother-in-law, 
Nor his daughter, 

Nor his step-daughter, 
Nor his daughter-in-law, 
Nor his adopted daughter, 
Nor his sister, 

Nor his step-sister, 
Nor his half-sister, 
Nor his wife’s sister, 
Nor his aunt, 

Nor his step-mother, 
Nor his father’s sister, 
Nor his mother’s sister. 


He may not marry his first cousin, except he perform a 
special act called bergaput, to avert evil consequences to the 
land. The couple adjourn to the water-side and fill a small 
earthenware jar with their personal ornaments ; this they sink 
in the river, or instead of a jar they may fling a duku (chopper) 
and a plate into the river. A pig is then sacrificed on the bank 
and its carcase, drained of its blood, is flung in after the jar. 
The pair are then pushed into the water by their friends and 
ordered to bathe together. A joint of bamboo is then filled 
with pig’s blood, and they have to perambulate the country, 
scattering it upon the ground and in the villages round about. 
They are then free to marry (see p. 114). 

The women suffer very little at their confinement, and 
seldom remain quiet beyond a few days. They are very 
anxious for children, and if there is a preference it is decidedly 
for males, though females are treated quite as well. During 
pregnancy and until delivery the husband is prohibited from 
doing a great many things; he may not work with * | edged 
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tool except it be absolutely unavoidable ; he may not tie things 
together with canes, nor kill certain animals, nor fire guns, nor 
do anything, in fact, of a violent character; all such things being 
supposed to exercise a malign influence on the formation and 
development of the fetus. 

A few months after the birth of a child a feast is given in 
honour of the event, and another after the harvest, to launch it 
- on the world. During the feast the manang waves the odori- 
ferous areca blossom over the babe and moves about the village 
chanting. The feast lasts a day and a night. 

It is usual for the husband to reside with the father-in-law 
until he has a family of his own and is prepared to set up a 
house for himself. If his wife is the only daughter and he is 
permitted to take her away to his own home, her parents have 
a right to demand of him a tajw or brian (barian) to replace her 
loss of service; but if she has a sister or sister-in-law to attend 
to her parents, no such demand can be made, and she is at 
liberty to follow her husband if she be so disposed. 

Self interest) governs the father in connection with his 
daughter's marriage. He makes certain requisitions as the 
price of his consent. He would stipulate that his daughter 
should continue to live with him or near him so that her 
children should belong to him as head of the family group. In 
this case not only would the children form part of the family to 
which the mother belonged, but the husband himself would 
become united to it, and would be required to labour for the 
benefit of his father-in-law. It frequently happens that when 
a husband refuses to live with his wife’s family she will leave 
him and go back to her relatives. 

It is customary to treat a father-in-law with even greater 
deference than one’s own father. The son-in-law will never 
venture to utter his name or to contradict him when speaking. 
He may not lie on the same mat with him, or eat off the 
same plate, or drink out of the same cup, or walk in front of 


[N.B.—Further papers will follow.] 


Discussion. 


Dr. Tytor said that when the rongh notes of descriptive 
anthropology, which Mr. Brooke Low did not live to complete, were 
placed in his hands by his father, Sir Hugh Low, their fragmentary | 
and half-obliterated state seemed hopeless. But on examination 
it was evident that material of so much value must, if possible, be 
saved, and at his request Mr. Ling Roth had undertaken to bring 
the papers into shape, and deserved the thanks of the Institute for 
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the skill and patience with which he was accomplishing the task 
without substantial alteration, and generally without changing the 
writer’s words. The present paper, the first instalment of the 
whole, shows Mr. Low’s skill both as an anthropologist and as a 

hilologist, whose linguistic studies in the Dyak region, which 
bon his official position in Sarawak he knew intimately, add largely 
to our knowledge of a group of languages as yet but scantily known. 
Among the topics to which Dr. Tylor wished to call special atten- 
tion, are the remarks on the relation of dreams to the idea of soul 
or spirit, a fundamental doctrine of the animistic scheme of religion. 
No illustration could be stronger than that of the Dyak, who, having 
dreamt that he fell into the water, attributes this to his shadow- 
soul having really fallen into the water, and proceeds, by the aid 
of the spirit-doctor, to recover it, and get it restored to him. In 
the description of omens, the animistic reason for animals giving 
intelligence by omens is supplied where it is mentioned that such 
spirits of birds are considered to be really transmigrated ancestors 
come to warn the Dyaks of danger. This throws an important 
light on what we call ill-omened birds and other creatures, who 
from this point of view are not vexatious, but come as friends to 
save their friends from harm. It appears that the Dyaks share 
with the Kafirs of South Africa the delusion that the lengths of 
shadows vary, portending good or ill. Among other doctrines 
familiar to students of the lower culture, here well illustrated, may 
be observed the tabu, here known as mali (given by St. John in 
the form pamali) ; the totem-animal, whose flesh may not be eaten ; 
the tree-spirit, consenting or objecting to its tree being felled; the 
accounting for bad weather by the anger of the spirits at marriage- 
customs having been violated, &c. Care must, however, be taken 
not to overlook the effects of foreign civilized infiuence on the ideas 
of these rude people. The mystic number seven, as in the doctrine 
of the seven spirits, must be due to Hindu or Moslem influence; as 
also the worship of the deity called here the Great Spirit, whose 
name, probably showing in which of these two cultured religions 
he originated, will, no doubt, be specified in papers to come later 
on before the Institute. 


Dr. Coprincron said that very much of what had been read, 
especially in the first part, corresponded closely with what had 
been observed in Melanesia. Without referring to general resem- 
blance or identity, three words had struck him as remarkable: 
1. Antu, no doubt the Polynesian atua, a spiritual being or demon ; 
2. Manang, probably the mana, by which all magic and doctoring 
is worked in Melanesia; 3. Tapu. (This last, however, was intro- 
daced in the paper, not as a native word, but as generally under- 
stood.) 


Sir Hues Low said :—In reference to the points in this paper in 
which Dr. Codrington has remarked similarity to the customs of the 
natives of the Islands of Polynesia, I should like to mention that, 
although itis now more than forty years since I had the opportunity 
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of travelling among the Dyaks of Western Borneo, to whom the 
notes left by my late son refers, I distinctly remember the impor- 
tance attached to the omens derived from the flight of birds and the 
position from which the notes of birds and of various insects reached 
them. The omens also derived from the examination of the viscera 
of the pigs which are killed for the festivals held on all important 

_ occasions are most carefully observed, and no feast which I have 
attended wascommenced until after a fowl had been killed, the 
blood mingled with rice stained yellow with turmeric, and thrown 
up towards heaven by the chief, who at the same time offered a 
prayer, the words of which were not understood by the people. 

“Taboo” is much practised among the Dyaks. At the time of 
planting the seed in the padi fields, no stranger may enter there 
for several days. The public path frequently passes through them, 
but during the “taboo,” or, as the Dyaks call it, ‘“‘ pamali,” a 
detour must be made to avoid the forbidden enclosure. The 
existence of the pamali is made known to everyone by dried palm 
leaves or small branches of bamboo or shrubs placed in a con- 
spicuous position at all the entrances of the forbidden farm. The 
same practice is used when sickness is in the house, and for the 
preservation of fruit trees and of anything which it is desired 
should not be interfered with by the general public. If a Dyak 
is asked to do anything contrary to custom, he invariably answers, 
it is “ pamali.” These remarks refer more particularly to the Land 
Dyaks of Western Borneo, but are, I believe, equally applicable 
a the Sea Dyaks, to whom my son’s notes more particularly 
refer. 

The manang, or medicine man, is of great influence in every 
tribe, and amongst the Sea Dyaks they have the curious custom 
of dressing as women, and in all their actions endeavouring to 
imitate the manners and customs of the female sex; even to the 
taking to themselves men who are called and pass among the 
people as their “husbands.” The belief in magic is very pre- 
valent among all the natives I have observed in Borneo and the 
Malay Peninsula, and it has even survived the introduction of the 
religion of Islam. The magic practices derived from the wild 
Sakie of the Peninsula are held in great esteem among the Malays 
of Perak, though discountenanced by the Mahommedan priests. 
Charms similar to those so widely used in Borneo are in use also 
among the even less cultivated Sakies and Semangs of the Malay 
States, and consist of the same articles, such as abnormal growths, 
nodules of plants, stones of unusual appearance, beads, teeth, and 
other articles. These often form a bundle of two or three pounds’ 
weight, and on occasions of unusual importance, as in exploring an 
unknown district or ascending a high mountain, are suspended 
round the neck. 

The tiger, though not an inhabitant of Borneo, is, as a mythical 
animal, held in great reverence by all the tribes—the largest cat 
in the island is that which is, I believe, called “ Felix macrocelis,” 

by Dutch authors, but I have heard that a skull of what was 
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believed to be a tiger was shown in the village of the Singhie 
Dyaks in Sarawak, black and decaying from age ; but Mr. Everett, 
who observed it, was not allowed to handle or even approach it 
very closely, and was consequently unable positively to identify it. 


Mr. Courrs Trorrer called attention to the wide area on the 
opposite mainland of Asia, extending up through Siam to Tibet, 
&c., where we find not only the identical customs first described, 
but also the same habits of thought and beliefs of which these f 
customs are the outcome; their prevalence in these countries 
depending, inversely, on the extent to which Buddhism has 
established itself. This is the official creed everywhere, but in the 
country districts exists only as a slight veneer, the real popular 
faith being still that which these customs represent. 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones, replying to the President’s enquiry as 
to the geological nature of some of the specimens exhibited, stated 
that the two so-called “ gall-stones ” are smooth pebbles of banded 
lydite (solid siliceous schist); and that the octagonal plate consists 
of an igneous rock (trap-rock), such as coarse-grained diorite or 
gabbro, composed of felspar and augite. 


May 127TH, 1891. 


EpwWarD B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE Liprary. 


From the AurHor.—The Scientific Measurement of Children. By 
the Rev. H. A. Soames. 8vo. London, 1891. 

—— Etude sur l’ethnographie générale de la Tunisie. By Dr. 
René Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1887. 

— Note sur les cranes de Cumiéres (Meuse) Epoque Néolithique. 

By Dr. René Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 

Les Ages de la Pierre en Tunisie. By Dr. René Collignon. 

8vo. Paris, 1887. 

—— La Race Lorraine. By Dr. René Collignon. 8vo. Nancy, 
1881. 

—— L’Angle facial de Cuvier. By Dr. René Collignon. 8vo. 
Paris, 1886. 

—— La Nomenclature quinaire de l’indice nasal du vivant. By 

Dr. René Collignon. 8vo. Paris, 1887. 
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From the AvuTHor.—Répartition de la couleur des yeux et des 
cheveux chez les Tunisiens sédentaires. By Dr. René Collig- 
non. 8vo. Paris, 1888. 

—— L’'Inscription de Temia. By Dr. René Collignon. 8vo. 
Paris, 1888. 

—— Les principales races de France. By Dr. René Collignon. 
8vo. Paris, 1883. 

Description de cranes et ossements préhistoriques et de 
cranes de l’époque Mérovingienne trouvés en Alsace. By Dr. 
René Collignon. 8vo. Colmar, 1882. 

From Dr. Renfé Cotiicnon.—La couleur des yeux et des chevenx 

chez les Ainos. By H. Lefévre and Dr. Collignon. 8vo. 

Paris, 1889. 

Notice sur la découverte de squelettes humains dans le lehm 
de Bollwiller (Haut-Rhin). ByJ.Delbos. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 

From C. H. E. Carmicnart, Esq.—Report of the Royal Society of 
Literature, 1890. 

From the GovERNMENT OF Perak.—The Perak Government Gazette. 
Vol. iv. No. 7. 

From the KaisERLICHE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN (Vienna).— 
Sitzungsberichte. philos.-histor. Classe. Band 119, 120, 121. 

Math.-naturw Classe I. Abthlg., 1889. Nos. 4-10, 1890. 
Nos. 1-3. IIa. Abthlg., 1889. Nos. 4-10, 1890. Nos. 1-3. 
IIb. Abthlig., 1889. Nos. 4-10, 1890. Nos. 1-3. III. Abthlg., 
1889. Nos. 5-10, 1890. Nos. 1-3. Mittheilungen der 
Prahistorischen Commission. I. Band. No. 2, 1890. 

From the East Inp1a Association.—Journal. Vol. xxiii. No. 1. 

From the Eprror.—Nature. Nos. 1122, 1123. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tome xlvii. Nos. 18, 19. 

— Science. Nos. 428, 429. 

From the Royat Institute. —The Archeological 
Journal. No. 189. 

From the Royat Unirep Service Institution. Journal. No. 159. 

From the K. K. Naturuistoriscues Hormuseum (Vienna).— 
Annalen. Band vi. Heft 1. 

From the Asiatic Society or BencaL.—Proceedings, 1891. No. 1. 

From the DrutscHe GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
unD UrcGeEscHicute.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xx. 
Nos. 1, 2. 
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Mr. Cartes H. Reap read a Paper on the Origin and Sacred 
Character of certain Forms of Ornament in the South-East 
Pacific. 


Mr. H. H. Howortu and the PrEsIDENT joined in the 
discussion. 


On the ORIGIN and SacrRED CHARACTER of certain ORNAMENTS 
of the S.E. Pactric. 


By H. Reap, F.S.A. 
[WITH PLATES XII TO XIV. ] 


Tue Directors of the London Missionary Society, after due 
consideration, last year decided to accept the suggestion that 
had been made to them, to transfer to the custody of the 
Trustees of the British Museum the most important and 
valuable section of the interesting museum that they had 
gradually accumulated during the last hundred years at their 
well-known house in Blomfield Street. The section I refer to is 
that formed by the pioneers of the Society, Ellis, Williams, 
Tyerman, Bennet, and others, during their residence among 
the islands of the Eastern Pacific. It is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the ethnological importance of these specimens, an 
importance due in the first place to their intrinsic merits, and in 
the second to the fact that at the time they were obtained the 
religions and habits of the natives had been but little disturbed 
by European influence. 

The Directors of the Society not unnaturally hesitated in 
parting with objects which were, in a sense, landmarks in their 
history, and connected with the missionary successes of some 
of their most distinguished workers, but they were finally 
influenced by the greater public utility of the collection when 
in the British Museum, where it can readily be seen and 
studied by anyone interested, whereas in the heart of the City 
it was to a great extent isolated, though the museum was by no 
means unknown, and for its scientific value was frequently 
visited by foreigners. 

An ethnographical museum, however, requires constant care 
for its proper preservation, and this it is only likely to obtain 
where the custody of the specimens is a principal object of the 
institution. Obviously the officers of the London Missionary 
Society have other and more important duties than keeping 
watch over the condition of the specimens liable to deterioration 
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in their museum, and the museum thus took a distinctly secondary 
place. For these reasons I think the transfer of the most 
important specimens to the British Museum was a wisemeasure. 

Though many of the chief Polynesian objects in the Mis- 
sionary Museum have been described and figured at various times 
and in various publications, I still thought material enough 
could be found to make a communication of some interest to 
lay before the Institute, and I had intended to give a somewhat 
particular account of the specimens now in the British Museum. 
I found, however, that the range was so vast that the limits of 
a paper in the Jowrnal would soon be exceeded, and it therefore 
seemed best to take a section at a time, to include some 
particular class of objects, and acting on this principle I 
selected some of the so-called “gods” to make a beginning. 
In studying the forms and construction of these, I have been 
led to include at the same time a variety of objects which seem 
to me to form a fairly continuous chain, though some of the 
links may seem feeble, and others, perhaps, have yet to be 
found. 

While setting in order the results of my investigations in this 
matter, I received from my friend Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, of Stock- 
holm, an elaborately illustrated paper published by him in 
the Swedish journal Ymer, and to my surprise I found that he 
had been engaged in pursuing precisely the same line as myself, 
and with nearly the same results. Though I should not have 
been at the pains to pursue this investigation had I known of 
Dr. Stolpe’s work in time, yet the Swedish language is not so 
universally understood as to render it quite useless for me to 
lay the results of my independent investigations before the 
Institute. 

As an introduction to the main subject, I have put together 
a few notes upon certain objects that have relation to the 
matter that follows, and so far as I know, my views have the 
merit of novelty. 

In Plate XII is a series of fourteen figures. Fig. 1 is a side 
view of a canoe ornament, the rest, excepting Nos. 12 to 14, are the 
handles of fans or hand-screens, chiefly wanting the fan, the 
absence of which I will explain later. This series is drawn 
from actual examples from the Missionary Museum, and 
illustrates in a very complete manner the degradation of an 
ornamental group of human figures into a mere conventional 
symbol. A similar instance of degradation has been published 
in our Journal, vol. iv, p. 72, by General Pitt-Rivers, as occur- 
ring in the Western Pacific, but I think I may claim greater 
completeness for the series now before you, as at one end of 
the chain the art is of a much higher rank, and at the other 
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the disappearance of all meaning is more absolute; and in 
addition to this, the evidence I can bring forward strengthens 
my argument, referring as it does in some cases to the 
individual specimens used in the series. 

Fig. 1 is a carved ornament from Huahine used to fix to 
the end of the canoe, the two figures being representations of 
gods. It is identical in design with Fig. 6 in Ellis’ frontispiece, 
which “ exhibits a sacred ornament of a canoe from the island 
of Huahine. The two figures at the top are images worshipped 
by fishermen, or those frequenting the sea.” (“ Polynesian 
Researches,” vol. ii, p. 221.) I have introduced this piece, 
perhaps unnecessarily, because even to an eye utterly 
unfamiliar with savage art there can be no question that these 
are without doubt two human figures, seated back to back, at 
some little distance apart. In Figs. 2 and 3 the figures still 
maintain their human aspect, though they are placed close 
together, for greater convenience in their position as ornamental 
handles. In Fig. 3, however, the heads are joined, there is a 
greater roundness in the limbs and contours, and what is very 
important, the arms are represented as having wavy edges; the - 
feet also rest upon two projections which reappear upon the 
later and simpler forms (Figs. 9, 10). Fig. 4 is highly con- 
ventional, and possesses scarcely any human character, the 
heads being little more than projecting knobs, the arms in the 
same rudimentary style, while the legs become purely orna- 
mental, in the form of two beaded crescents back to back. 
In Fig.5 we come to a very distinct step in the descent. All 
semblance of humanity has disappeared, and nothing remains 
but the purely decorative elements of the design, in fact a mere 
ideograph. It will be observed that the whole is formed of 
beaded lines, the premonitory symptoms of which we saw in 
the arms of Fig. 3 and the legs of Fig. 4; the two heads of the 
figures are, however, reduced to a gable-like form, placed above 
a similar but larger gable, representing the arms, and the 
opening between the backs of the figures is a mere oval. In 
the next example, Fig. 6, the descent is fully as well marked. 
The two bodies are represented by a lozenge shape with an oval 
opening in the middle, the heads, arms, and legs are on the 
same principle as the last, but greatly diminished in size and 
prominence. Fig. 7 has lost the lozenge form, a characteristic 
of Tahitian artistic anatomy, and assumes an oval outline, with 
a circular opening in the middle, but all suggestion of the 
legs of the figures has disappeared, and the heads and arms are 
reduced to a single beaded gable. The following specimen, 
Fig. 8, is even further simplified, the gable is no longer 
beaded, the oval form is lengthened and becomes more graceful, 
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though the circular hole in the middle still remains. In Fig. 9 
the hole has disappeared, and a curious change takes place in 
the gable, which here is placed as a short rib on the two faces 
of the point, instead of resting upon the edge; and we note 
here also the reappearance of the two projections on the stem. 
Fig. 10 shows the simplest form, where no trace remains of the 
human figures from which it has been evolved, and this 
practically closes the series, Fig. 11 being only introduced to 
show the simple form in place as the handle of a fan. : 

One inherent defect in many theories of the development of 
forms of primitive instruments and deviation, is that a good 
deal has to be assumed before the theory will bear criticism, 
and a second defect, less radical perhaps, is that the series of 
progressive stages can be traced equally well from both ends, 
that is, that it is impossible to say, from internal evidence, 
whether it is a case of development or degradation. I think 
there can be no such questions about the example I have 
brought before you this evening, and I take it to be an un- 
doubted case of ‘the degradation of form. It is but logical to 
assume that, as the practical utility of an object precedes its 
ornate or decorated form, so the first promptings of art instinct 
are towards realistic delineations. These perfected, so far as 
the powers of the artist will admit, conventionalism becomes 
possible. This is the more likely to occur, when, as in the 
present instance, the objects represented are in universal demand 
and have to be produced in large numbers. The artist would 
unconsciously lean towards a kind of generalisation of details, 
which by saving his time would enable him to produce more, 
and naturally at a cheaper rate. 

There are other points of interest connected with this series, 
having an important bearing upon my immediate purpose, and 
to which I will now call your attention. It will be observed 
that nearly all of the fan handles have a binding of sinnet or 
tapa round the shaft, and that into this binding, feathers, 
human hair, or rough cocoanut fibre are interwoven. This 
binding and the presence of the feathers is fully explained by 
Ellis, who says :— 

“Throughout Polynesia, the ordinary medium of communi- 
cating or extending supernatural powers, was the red feather of 
a small bird found in many of the islands, and the beautiful 
long tail feathers of the tropic or man- of-war bird. For these 
feathers the gods were supposed to have a strong predilection ; 
they were the most valuable offerings that could be presented ; 
to them the power or influence of the god was imparted, and 
through them transferred to the objects to which they might be 
attached.” [Then follows a description of the modus operandi 
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of imparting special sacred value to the feathers.] Ellis, ii, 

. 204. 
, It is evident therefore that all these objects have a sacred 
character, due to the addition of the feathers and other 
trappings, and apart from their form and special use as fans. 
Only one of all the series has any history, 7.e., Fig. 4, and this is 
described in the printed catalogue of the Missionary Museum 
under No. 47 as a “sacred fan with which the priests drove 
away flies at the human sacrifices—Marquesas Islands.” The 
style of the carving would lead me rather to attribute it to the 
islands immediately south of the Tahitian group than to the 
Marquesas, where a very distinctive style prevails.. The 
account of its use, however, seems more probable, as it is, I 
think, quite clear that these fans and fan handles had a religious 
significance. This opinion is further confirmed by the descrip- 
tion of Fig. 12°in my series, to which I have not hitherto 
alluded. The description is written upon the object itself as 
follows :—* Called a To, a thing worshipped in all the islands.” 
It is a simple piece of wood of precisely the same outline as the 
end of the fan handle next to it, but in section somewhat 
thicker; and I take this as strong confirmation of my theory 
with regard to these objects, which briefly stated is, that the: 
simple elongated fan handle represented in Fig. 11 is a direct 
descendant of the type of human figures represented by Fig. 1, 
and that in all probability both objects conveyed the same idea 
to the mind of a native of these islands. , 

The two paddle-shaped objects (Figs. 13 and 14), are de- 
scribed in the L.MLS. catalogue as “55. Two large paddle-shape 
idols with fibre rope attached.” : 

They are formed of hard wood very much weathered, and 
have all the appearance of great age, though this maybe only 
the result of exposure to the weather. If, however, they have. 
been much exposed, it can only have been before the elaborate 
binding of sinnet was put on, for this part of the idol is in a 
perfect state of preservation. The presumption therefore is, of 
the two, rather in favour of their antiquity. 

The mode of wrapping is that described by Ellis as most 


1 The fans in use in the Marquesas Islands are essentially the same as those- 
of Tahiti and the islands to the south; and one of them is included in the 
Missionary collection. The handle, as well as the blade, is of the same form, 
that is, the latter is roughly triangular and of plaited strips of leaf, while the 
former is in the shape of two figures back to back. The Marquesan variety 
might therefore have well been included in this series; but that I have tried to. 
restrict my examples to the narrowest limits possible, in the belief that by this 
they gain in force, while it clearly shortened my labour. Moreover, in the 
Marquesas a style of art has been developed, strongly differentiated from that 
of any other Pacific group, and the resemblances can only be traced in the 
general composition or structure. 
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characteristic of Tahitian gods (op. cit. ii, p. 220), which are 
generally shapeless staves or flat knife-like pieces of wood. 
From the certainty that they are idols, 1 have introduced them 
as having an obvious bearing upon the series. Their large size 
would render possible their actual use as clubs, though this does 
not affect the question. If, however, evidence could be brought to 
connect them with the fan handles, as representing to the 
native mind the same religious idea, it would be worth con- 
sidering whether the familiar spatulate clubs so familiar in 
Tonga and Samoa are not members of the same family. Many 
of these clubs have special well-defined forms, repeated ad 
infinitum, and it would be satisfactory if a stronger reason than 
mere habit could be adduced to account for this absence of 
variety. I have refrained from insisting upon this point, seeing 
that the premises want much study and comparison before any- 
thing like certainty can be arrived at; but it would, if proved, 
form another small link in the chain of Polynesian migrations, 
about which we have still so much to learn. 

Plate XIV exhibits the steps of degradation of a common and 
not very complex form of decoration constantly found upon the 
implements of Mangaia and the adjacent islands, and more 
aoa) upon the handles of the elaborate adzes for which 

angaia is famous. 

I can imagine that to those to whom this series is quite novel 
the conclusion at which I arrive, 7.¢., that a continuous and 
connected chain exists between the two.ends of my set of 
examples, may seem somewhat strained. In support of my 
proposition generally, however, I would submit two arguments. 
The first is the somewhat trite but no less important axiom, 
that all primitive ornament of which we know anything, is 
founded upon some real necessity for its presence, although 
with the passage of time the original necessity may disappear 

entirely. The most familiar example of this gradual change of 
type is, I think, also the most forcible, viz., that of the design of 
the ancient British coin, debased from a fine Greek profile into 
an unmeaning series of dots and lines which can barely be 
called ornamental, a change due only to a persistent copying of 
copies. Originally, no doubt, the head of Apollo was regarded 
as an essential and necessary part of the coin, but there can be 
little question that the artist who designed the last of the 
British coins of this type had but a slender idea of the original 
intention of his design. My second argument is of more 
special application, and is briefly that the more prominent of 
the objects upon which this class of decoration is found, are in 
themselves of a sacred character, and that, for this reason, the 
derivation of the most conventional portion of the ornament 
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from the figure of a god has, primd facie, a degree of probability. 
This, no doubt, applies equally well to my first series, shown in 
Plate XII, but in that case I could not call so strong a witness in 
my favour. The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, in his “Jottings in the 
South Pacific,” in speaking of the Mangaian adzes, says, “The 
carving, which is often admirable, was formerly executed with 
sharks’ teeth, and was previously intended for the adorning of 
their gods. The fine pointed pattern is known as the sharks’ 
teeth pattern (nio mango). Other figures are each supposed, by 
a stretch of imagination, to represent a man squatting down. 
Some patterns are of recent introduction, and -being mere 
imitations of European designs, are destitute of the significance . 
which invariably attached to ancient Polynesian carving. The 
large square holes are known as ‘eel borings’ (ai tuna), the 
lateral openings are naturally enough called clefts. To carve 
was the employment of sacred men.” 

This statement by Mr. Gill, an acute observer, to whom we 
owe so much of our knowledge of the arts and mythology of 
Polynesia, is of the greatest interest, and demonstrates con- 
clusively the sacred character of the ornament; and I will now 
ask you to perform the stretch of imagination referred to by him. 

Fig. 1 is the head of a long, beautifully finished staff of 
hard wood from the Hervey Group, representing in what is 
intended to be a realistic manner, two squatting human figures. 
The view given only shows one figure, the two being placed 
back to back in the usual manner. Fig. 2 follows somewhat 
abruptly, and I am conscious of a missing link that might have 
preceded it with advantage. It is a very ancient possession of 
the British Museum, and may have been one of Captain Cook’s 
collection, but it is entirely without history. In type and 
material (the wood of the bread-fruit) it corresponds with other 
figures from Tahiti. The head, it will be seen, is represented 
by a rude disc horizontally placed upon the body, and sup- 
ported by the hands—an attitude seen in the figure of Tii 
Vahine. The squatting legs have a characteristic and peculiar 
bend outwards from the hips, while the trunk is almost uniform 
and very round. 

The next figure is very similar in detail, and is a representa- 
tion of the end view of the openwork pedestal of Fig. 1 on Plate 
XII. The view there given shows no indication of the figures at 
the ends, so conventional is the style, but it stands out fairly 
clear when seen from the end and in connection with Fig. 2. 
In passing to the next figure I am again conscious of a slight 
want of continuity, but here the change of method is accounted 
for to some extent by the fact that we now pass from what may 
be called sculpture in the round to surface decoration, Figs. 4 and 
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5 being single figures from the rich ornament of two of the three 
gods in the Missionary Museum, an example of which forms 
Fig. H of my third diagram. These are district gods of Mangaia, 
but their names have been lost. The flat slabs which represent 
the head and feet of the figure in Fig. 3 are here divided into two 
by a vertical line, the arms and legs are each formed of a broad 
arrow pointing up and down, while the body sinks into a simple 
ridge. In Fig. 5 the same type is maintained, the principal 
variations being the engraving upon the oblongs forming the 
head and feet (resembling Fig. 11), and the disappearance of the 
lower broad arrow to represent the legs, while the whole figure 
is curved. In Fig. 6 the same essentials of the design are pre- 
served, but again with variations, and this applies also to Fig. 7. 
The rosette which forms the head of Fig. 6 is commonly found 
upon the paddles and other utensils of High Island (Raivavai) 
and rarely if ever upon the Mangaian adzes. Fig. 6 is one of a 
ring of similar projections upon an object the use of which is 
unknown to me, while Fig. 7 is a similar, but much larger, 
projection upon the side of the drum (Fig. N, Plate XIV), figured 
in Ellis, vol. i, p. 282. Fig. 9 represents one of a number of 
figures carved in relief upon the upper side of a long box from 
the island of Huahine, brought thence by Mr. George Bennet, 
and formerly in the museum at Sheffield. These small figures 
form a very valuable link in the series, though of a very 
rudimentary style. The head is a plain disc, like Figs. 6 and 7, 
but without the central hole; the trunk resembles Fig. 3 in 
coming to a horizontal edge across the body, while the legs and 
feet are indicated by an oblong block left in relief, the middle 
part of which has been cut away, thus leaving a square projec- 
tion for each foot, the principle more clearly seen in Figs. 4 and 10. 
Fig. 8 I have introduced in this place only to show the same 
mode of representing the head as is seen in Fig. 7, and the 
design is found upon the edge of a Tahitian seat (papahia), 
probably the example figured in Ellis, vol. ii, p. 181. 

Figs. 10 and 11 bring us to the characteristic ornament of 
the Mangaian adze handles, which at this particular phase 
may be called the K pattern, as a figure resembling this letter 
is its principal feature. In Fig. 10 the K is seen sideways, the 
straight stroke being the head of the fast disappearing human: 
figure, while the feet are indicated by two squares as in Fig. 4. 
From this point the series is composed of variants of the K 
pattern, sometimes placed vertically, at others horizontally, 
both positions being found upon the same specimen, as for 
instance, Figs. 11 and 12, which with Fig. 13, occur upon an 
adze handle in the Christy Collection, and in the diagram I 
have preserved their relative positions. Fig. 11 is the last 
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relic of the human form, as indicated by the division at the 


bottom to represent the feet. In Figs. 12 and 14, the design is _. 


placed at right angles to the last, thatis, the K is upright, not 
sideways, and the differences between the two are but slight, 
Fig. 12, being strictly geometrical, while Fig. 14 has some of its 
members rounded. 

Fig. 13 forms in a sense the concluding design, and I think 
the connection between it and those immediately preceding 
will not require much demonstration. The inside of each 
square is divided into two equal portions, shelving downwards 
into the two corners from the ridge across the middle, this 
ridge being vertical in one row and horizontal in the next. 
These squares are of course formed by continuing the angular 
lines forming the back of the K until they meet, and eliminating 
altogether the upright line, which would form a disturbing 
element in repeating the design over a large surface. 

The remaining figures (15 and 16) are designed to show how 
by a somewhat different road the same K pattern descends 
into a simple zigzag. Taking again Fig. 12 and placing it with 
its ridge line vertical (like Fig. 11), it is only necessary to repeat 
the same figure several times and it becomes Fig. 13, and of this 
Fig. 15 is but a slightly varied form. Fig. 16 is part of the 
decoration of a very pretty kava cup from the Hervey Group, 
and in the lowest line of the ornament I think I find, in 
another form, degraded into a mere zigzag, in fact, the elements 
of the K pattern. 

It is possible that the evidence I have been able to bring 
forward may seem in places somewhat scanty, and that if the 
case rested only upon the examples before you, it might result 
in a verdict of “ not proven” ; yet, when fortified by the statement 
of Mr. Gill, that the ornament in question is “supposed by a 
stretch of imagination to represent a man squatting down,” 
and that the carving and the carvers are both sacred, it assumes, 
I think, a different aspect. 

The third and concluding section of my subject deals with 
the representations of the gods of the same part of the Pacific, 
and of these interesting relics we can now show at the British 
Museum a series, I think, quite unparalleled, and in great part 
derived from the Museum of the London Missionary Society. 
I do not, however, propose to deal with the whole of them on 
this occasion. The first figure is one of which we are fortunate 
enough to have the history. It is the Tahitian goddess Tii - 
Vabine, obtained in the island by Mr. G. Bennet, as described 


1 This name is somewhat puzzling, for Tii is no doubt connected with the 
Maori Tiki, by which a man would seem to be meant, while Vahine, without 
doubt, means a woman. 
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in Tyerman and Bennet’s “Journal,” ii, 58 :—“ Mr. Bennet 
obtained [in Tahiti] a fare na atua, or house of a god, the only 
relic of the kind that we have seen in these islands, so utter 
was the demolition of such things even when the idols them- 
selves were preserved for transportation to England. . 
This shrine was wrought out of one solid block of timber; in 
form it resembled a dwelling house, with roof and sloping 
ends, and was three feet in length. Underneath there was a 
cylindrical hole, having a door which closely fitted the opening. 
This was the depository of the idol. The fabric was supported 
on four short legs resembling those of a tortoise. The idol 
itself was of great antiquity, a female fiend, hideously mis- 
shapen, to mimic humanity. Her name was Tii Vahine, and 
we were told that she had slain her thousands, having been 
held in the highest veneration, and worshipped from time 
immemorial.” The original is very small, only four inches in 
height, but well carved, and I take it to be typical of Tahitian 
sculpture of the human form. Its general features are so well 
marked as to need little description, and I would only call 
attention to the profile in front, as it is this outline that will 
be found to recur in somewhat varied form throughout the 
series. (Plate XIV.) 

In Plate XIII, Fig. A, is a representation of Tangaroa,the great 
Polynesian god, a well-known example from its being one of 
the figures of the frontispiece to Ellis. The great Tangaroa 
which forms the principal figure in Ellis’s plate is also in the 
British Museum, and though it is one of the most remarkable 
monuments of Polynesian idolatry, it is too realistic in style 
to enter into my series. The more conventional form of this 
Jupiter of the Pacific which you have before you is a very 
_eryptic character, and I do not pretend to explain its full 
meaning, though it is clear enough in parts. As may be seen, 
it is in the shape of a bat, the blade of which is pierced 
symmetrically, the middle being of a pointed oval form ; 
within this oval are four openings and two bosses, outside are 
other openings, bringing into clearer relief the outer border, 
which is entirely composed of human figures of the same type 
as Tii Vahine. At the top is one full face, flanked by two 
others, facing outwards, below this again on each side is 
another figure, whose feet rest upon those of a third figure, 
head downwards, the oval being completed by a fourth at the 
bottom. The interpretation of the middle part is beyond my 
powers, though that its form and details are full of significance, 
I have not a doubt, 

It may appear at first sight that the relation between this 
figure and Plate XIV, Fig. C, is somewhat distant, but a closer 
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examination will show that they are near kin. Fig. C is composed 
of six ribs radiating from a common centre, and each rib is 
formed of human figures, the two lower ones feet to feet, the 
lowest row being head downwards. (The design is somewhat 
hidden in the original by the wrappings of sinnet rope and 
feathers, absent in the figure.) Each of these ribs is therefore 
practically the same in design as the edges of Fig. A, the. 
chief difference is in the number of these edges or ribs, being 
six in Fig. C, instead of two as in Fig. A. This god is 
stated in the Missionary Museum Catalogue to be “ Taringarue, 
the superior god of Atiu,” and further that this and a bundle of 
sinnet and feathers “are but portions of the god; the rats 
having made a nest in him, destroyed the remainder ”—a very 
satisfactory proof of his impotence. Atiu (= Wateeoo) is an 
island in lat. 19° 58’ S., long. 158° 6’ W., one of the Hervey 
Group. 

Fig. D is of the same construction as the last, but of more 
slender build ; the figures of the god are more conventional, and 
it differs greatly in the form of the upper end. A specimen 
similar to this is figured in Ellis’ plate (Fig. 4), and, though not 
specially mentioned in the text, is stated to be a god “ from the 
Hervey Islands” (p. 221). The example here drawn would 
seem to be one of those described in the Missionary Catalogue 
as idols from Metiaro, an island 25 miles from Atiu (20° 1’ S. 
lat., 157° 34’ W. long.). 

Fig. E on the same plate represents the upper portion of 
another idol of similar design, but provided with only four ribs 
down the sides instead of six. The chief difference between 
the two is the absence in Fig. E of the central pillar in the 
head. 

In these the heads and arms of the figures remain as in Fig. 
A, but the body has become angular, and the legs and feet are - 
replaced by another head and arms reversed. The peculiar form 
of the upper part I will refer to later in dealing with the con- 
cluding examples of this series. 

Figs. F and G are somewhat foreign in style, and being so it 
would possibly have been better to keep them out of the series 
altogether, as they scarcely add to its strength, and may possibly 
introduce an element of confusion. They seem to me, however, 
to be derived from the same elements, and I have therefore inter- 
preted them at this stage. 

From their rude make I should judge them to come from 
Tahiti, and not from the Hervey or Austral Groups, the natives 
of which were far more expert in carving than were those of 
Tahiti (Ellis, i, p. 372). That they differ in style is, however, 
obvious, and the fact of their belonging to one of the more 
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distant islands of the group would account for this difference 
as well as for certain other variations in detail. Taken together 
it will be seen that they have in common with the rest of 
the group, and with each other, the loops, which are the 
remains of the figures. In Fig. G these still bear a resemblance to 
Fig. C, while in Fig. F the loops are broken, and the likeness 
to the prototype is almost gone. In Fig. F we find, in addition 
to the broken loops, a number of faces and even figures of a 
fairly naturalistic style, and in this respect it differs from all 
the rest, as indeed it does also in size, being eight feet in 
length, and further encumbered with a string of large sea- 
shells tied to a coarse rope of sinnet. Fig. G 1 take to be the 
end of the series as far as Tahiti is concerned, as it is difficult 
to imagine further degradation in this direction than is pre- 
sented by the simple loops of this specimen. 

In Fig. H we come again to a rich style of decorative art, 
admirable in technique and elaborate in detail. The patient 
labour displayed in cutting these endless rows of tracery from 
a solid block of wood, and preserving throughout the really 
dignified character of the design, is little short of marvellous. 
The example here figured is the largest of three belonging to 
the Missionary Collection. The handles of all are closely bound 
with finely plaited sinnet, over which, in one, are thick ropes of 
human hair. The heads are in openwork, having on each face and 
along the sides vertical ribs with lozenge-shaped openings 
between them, and entirely formed of human figures in style 
half-way between Fig. 11,in Plate XIV,and Fig. D, in Plate XIII, 
and, as it seems to me, it is the next step to Fig. D in the series. 
The richness of the design here, to some degree, interferes with 
the clearness of the outline. These three fine pieces unluckily 
have lost their names, and all that is known of them is that 
they were “the district gods of Mangaia, one of the Hervey 
Islands.” Their Mangaian origin will explain the resemblance 
in details to Fig. 4, Plate XIV, the latter being derived, it will be 
remembered, from the handle of a Mangaian adze. The three 
next Figs. J, K, and L, have a strony likeness to each other, 
and while, as I hope to show, they possess all the essential 
features of Fig. H, there is a vast difference in their style of 
execution. They are flat bats of coarse wood, rudely carved on 
one or both faces with zigzags, &c., and having on the upper 
end holes pierced through them, lozenge-shaped, square, and 
oval, respectively. In the Missionary Catalogue they are called 
“flat club-formed idols,” without special locality, but there can 
be little question that they are from the vicinity of the Hervey 
Group, as well from their style as from their similarity to Fig. 2 
in Ellis’ frontispiece, “an image of Tebuakina, three sons of 
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Rongo, a principal deity in the Hervey Islands.” Let us now 
take their points of resemblance to Fig. H. In the first place 
two of them have the same general outline in the upper part, 
as well as similar rows of figures down the sides ; one has three 
vertical rows of lozenge-shaped piercings, while Fig. J has points 
of its own which must be taken in detail. The upper edge has 
three projecting loops, each of which is formed of two figures, 
and down the sides are the remains of figures of precisely the 
same type as is seen in Fig. E. Upon the face are also several 
Aigures of the same kind. In these respects it is carved with 
greater elaboration than the other two, but these are other- 
wise essentially the same, though their backs are uncarved. 
Their edges are serrated, the teeth being. unequal,.and these 
angular projections I take to represent the more realistic 
human figures on the edges of Fig. J. 

The surface decoration of all three is mainly composed of 
transverse bands of zigzags, and the occurrence of this design 
in the present connection tends to strengthen my theory of its 
derivation from the human figure. Here we have three idols (J, 
K, and L) from one group of islands strongly resembling in form 
another more elaborate specimen (Fig. H) from the same group. 
This last has, as surface decoration, projecting rows of human 
figures depicted in an ornamental fashion, while in the three 
simpler idols a zigzag pattern serves the same purpose. It 
seems therefore that they may without any great stretch of 
imagination be regarded as identical in meaning and purpose. 
There only now remains one other point—the holes in the 
upper part of these idols, and these again strengthen the con- 
tinuity of the series. In Fig. K we have three vertical lines of 
lozenge-shaped openings, just as in Fig. H, where they continue 
between the rows from top to bottom. In Fig. L the single 
opening may be called oval, recalling Fig. 8 in Plate XII, 
while Fig. J, Plate XIII, has eight square piercings, and upon 
these depend our further progress. 

I have always been puzzled to understand what underlaid the 
general design of the openwork handles of one style of Mangaian 
adzes. These are usually circular or square in section, very 
thick, and with square or oblong openings symmetrically 
disposed. The whole conception seemed so strongly suggestive 
of joinery, a method quite unknown in these islands, as to lead 
one to connect it with imported ideas. This is evidently not 
the opinion of Mr. Gill (“ Jottings,” p. 11), for he pointedly 
gives the native names of these two varieties. To try and 
explain their meaning I will first go back to Fig. E. The head 
of this idol is somewhat uniform from all points of view, and 
has at the sides four plume-like additions, while it is pierced 
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with two quadrangular openings, one above the other, each of 
the four faces being alike. Seing how much similarity exists 
between the details of this piece and the club-like idol (Fig. J), 
I cannot but think that this additional similarity in the details 
of the head may justify one in saying that they are identical 
in purpose. To run the matter to earth if possible I have 
placed at the end of the series of idols a sacred adze and a 
sacred drum, the first from Mangaia and of a common type, 
while the drum is from Tahiti, where it was obtained by Mr. 
Ellis, who figures it in his “ Polynesian Researches,” vol. i, 
p. 282. The adze handle will be seen to preserve the same 
outline as is found in Figs. H and J, while the similarity in the 
disposition of the square openings is very striking. If the 
deduction is justified, that these designs on the handle of the 
adze have a religious significance, recalling to the mind of the 
initiated the image of the divinity, it would seem to be 
analogous with ‘the European practice in medizval and later 
times, of using the cross-guard and hilt of the sword to represent 
a crucifix. 

The drum which ends the series is a fine old specimen of 
the pahu-ra or temple drum, beaten on all occasions of extra- 
ordinary ceremony at the temples, and is fully described by Mr. 
Ellis (loc. cit.), though this seems to be a smal] example of the 
class, as they are sometimes eight feet high. It is introduced 
here chiefly on account of the design of the foot, as showing 
another instance of the occurrence of the square openings 
upon a sacred object. (Fig. N.) 

It will be seen that I have said nothing of the mythological 
aspect of the various divinities. This has already been done 
by others better fitted for the task; one invaluable work being 
the Rev. Wyatt Gill’s “ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific,” 
which contains a most interesting collection of legends relating 
to the religions and traditional beliefs of the natives of this 
part of the Pacific. Further, to have traced the powers, 
attributes, and relations of these idols would have greatly 
complicated the subject, and I judged it to be inadvisable to 
draw upon the writings of others, unless from actual necessity. 
One fact that may be mentioned here seems to me somewhat 
curious, 7.e., considering the great number of marine deities in 
the pantheon of these islands, and the semi-sacred character 
of the shark, who was believed to be the servant, or messenger 
of the gods, and who shared with other fishes a kind of divine 
inspiration ; notwithstanding these points of intimate connec- 
tion with the gods, I have not found a single. representation of 
a fish among the whole series, even as an attribute, or adjunct 
to the principal figure. The contrast in this between the 
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islands of the East and the West of the Pacific is very marked, 
in the latter the figures of fish, either as deities or amulets, are 
of constant occurrence. Birds, in like manner, are absent 
from this group of islands, though Mr. Ellis mentions a god of 
- the air worshipped under the form of a bird (ii, = and 

states that a number of birds, as well as fishes, were 
worshipped. 

From the variety of forms assumed by the same god, it is 
evident that they were used for different places or occasions, 
and Mr. Ellis throws some light upon this matter. He says in 
one place (p. 203), “ But while the people supposed they were 
spiritual beings, they manufactured images either as representa- 
tions of their form, and emblems of their character, or as the 
vehicle or instrument through which their communications 
might be made unto the god, and his will revealed to them.” 
Again (p. 205), “ Among the numerons ceremonies observed, the 
paeatua was one of the most conspicuous. On these occasions, 
the gods were all brought out of the temple, the sacred 
coverings removed, scented oils were applied to the images, 
and they were exposed to the sun. At these seasons, the 
parties who wished their emblems of the deity to be impregnated 
with the essence of the gods, repaired to the ceremony with a 
number of red feathers, which they delivered to the officiating 
priest.” In return they received from the priest similar 
feathers, which had been placed in or upon the idol on a 
previous occasion, and had thus acquired the desired virtues. 
These feathers were taken home, and on occasion, were invoked 
to help the owner. If his prayers were attended with success, 
he would probably then have an image made to which the 
feathers would be attached, and later perhaps an altar and 
rude temple were erected for them. : 

Some of the lesser idols now under consideration may be 
accounted for in this way. Others may be “the flags of the 
gods or emblems of the idols” which “were carried to the 
battle to inspirit the combatants.” The flat boards, Figs. K 
and L seem to be the same object as are represented in Ellis, ii, 
p- 217, where a figure of an “ Altar and Unus” is given, but I 
cannot find any account of the Unus in the text, though as 
similar objects appear in his view of a“ National Temple,” they 
should be figures of gods (p. 207). : 

I have made frequent references to Mr. Ellis’s work, 
‘Polynesian Researches,’ and I have often had occasion to 
make use of it other times, but I cannot refrain now, when 
many of the objects collected by him or under his auspices are 
under consideration, from adding my small tribute to the 
immense value of this remarkable work of a most remarkable 
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man. Published more than sixty years ago, long before “ An- 
thropological Notes and Queries” were in vogue, it.contains a 
most minute account of the daily life, amusements, war, 
customs, and more particularly of the religious beliefs and 
superstitions of the natives of Tahiti and the neighbouring 
islands, an account which has, I think, never been surpassed, 
though it is perhaps equalled by Mariner’s “ Tonga,” so far as 
permanent value is concerned. If more of our early mission- 
aries had possessed the keen intellect, the wealth of sympathy, 
and the powers of observation, of William Ellis, there would be 
far less to regret, and infinitely more to be proud of, in the 
history of our missions. 

In concluding these observations, I would repeat that my 
main purpose was to call the attention of the members of the 
Institute to the great historical importance of the London 
Missionary Society’s Collection, now transferred to the British 
Museum. In placing it before you in the several progressive 
series, I have done so in the hope of adding to the interest of 
the descriptions, by taking the specimens as a coherent whole, 
rather than as isolated units of ethnography. But I have not 
been led to adopt this method from any theories of my own 
or from those of others. The subject grew, and the series 
lengthened, almost without any effort on my part, and further 
investigation would, I do not doubt, produce similar results in 
other directions. 

My interest in the preparation of this series has been con- 
siderable, and has been shared to the full by my friend Mr. 
Edge Partington, who has been my collaborator whenever it 
was possible, but we can scarcely hope that a description of 
the work will possess the absorbing interest of the work 
itself. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES XII To XIV. 


Plate XII. 


1. Sacred ornament of a canoe, probably from the Island 
of Huahine. A similar specimen is represented in the 
frontispiece to Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches,” ii, Fig. 6, 
and described at p. 221. The example here figured is the 
only one on the plate not derived from the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Museum. Itis carved in moderately hard 
wood, now nearly black. The upper part represents two 
gods of seamen, back to back, seated upon an open-work 
stand, which is composed of conventional human figures. 
An end view of the base is given on Plate XIV, Fig. 3. 
It is placed here as introductory to the series which follows 
in Figs. 2 to 14. 


Figs. 2 to 11. Series of handles of fans to illustrate the deriva- 


tion of the simple form shown in Fig. 11, from the complex 
or naturalistic form shown in Fig. 1. All these handles, 
except Figs. 4 and 11, have been deprived of the fan itself, 
and in its place most of them are wrapped with bark cloth, 
sinnet, &c., and decorated with the long tail feathers of the 
frigate bird, cock’s feathers, human hair, &c. An explana- 
tion of these additions is given in the text. 


. 12. Spatulate object of hard brown wood, of somewhat 


thicker section than the preceding numbers. Upon it is 
written in ink (apparently in the hand of Mr. George 
Bennet), “called a To, a thing worshipped in all the 
islands.” The islands here referred to are only those com- 
prised in the Tahitian, Hervey, and perhaps Saumotu 
Groups. The Rev. W. Ellis, in speaking of “ the South Sea 
Islands,” invariably confines this term to the South-East 
Pacific Groups. 


Figs. 13 and 14. Sacred paddle clubs, invested with bindings 


of elaborately knotted sinnet made fast to the middle, 
leaving both ends free. Fig. 13 is in good condition with 
the polished surface still remaining, though the extreme 
end of the handle shows signs of the ravages of insects, or 
of decay. Fig. 14 is in a very weather-worn state, the 
whole surface being furrowed and irregular from decay of 
the softer fibres of the wood. This condition seems to be 
fully as well marked beneath the sinnet bindings as else- 
where. 
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Plates XIII and XIV. 


The series shown in Plate XIII is continued on Plate XIV, 


Fig. 


from A to N. It comprises types of the most important of 
the idols from the London Missionary Society’s Museum, 
selected and arranged to show the connection between the 
simple and elaborate varieties. 

A. Tangaroa, one of the principal divinities of Polynesia, 
carved in hard light brown wood in the form of a long- 
handled bat, the blade of which is in open-work. This 
specimen is the one figured in Ellis (op. cit.), frontispiece, 
vol. ii, Fig. 3, and is described as a representation of Taaroa. 
To the handle a skewer of hard wood is fastened by sinnet 
bands. The open-work end of the handle is in the form of 
a contorted human figure. 


Fig. B represents a similar divinity, but this specimen unfor- 


Fig. 


Fig 


tunately has no history, and it is therefore impossible to 
say whether it is a figure of the same god. It is of softer 
wood than the last. 

C (Plate XIV). Taringarue, the superior god of Atiu, one 
of the Hervey Islands. The head is of hard brown wood, 
carved in open-work with three groups of figures of gods. 
In the uppermost group the figures are bent backwards 
towards the centre, in the two lower ones they are 
practically upright and face outwards. The design is an 
amplification of Fig. A, which has but two edges, whereas 
Fig. C has six. The body of the god is formed of a shape- 
less bundle of plaited sinnet ropes, once covered with small 
feathers, but the greater part of this covering has now 
disappeared, 


g. D. Idol of dark brown wood from the Island of Metiaro, 


Hervey Group, S. lat. 20° 1’, W. long. 157° 34’. The con- 
struction is on the same principle as the preceding figure, 
but the lines are more angular and the detail of the upper 
part is different. It has six radiating open-work flanges 
formed of human figures. The peculiar form of the head 
with its plume-like ornaments at the corners can be well 
seen in the plate. 

E shows the upper end of a similar idol, probably from the 
same locality. It differs only in the number of the radia- 
ting flanges being four instead of six, and in the absence of 
the central column in the interior of the head. 


ig. F. Idol of elaborate and unusual workmanship, of reddish 


wood. The five spikes at the top probably represent the 
more shapely ornaments at the head of Fig. H, while the 
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group below, no doubt, is one of the triads of Polynesian 
divinities, Both the name and locality of this singular idol 
are lost. Both its faces are alike, and from the upper part 

t it has a stout rough sinnet rope to which large shells are 

attached. In reproducing it on so small a “scale it was 
thought better to omit this adjunct. Probably from the 
Tahitian Group. 

Fig. G (Plate XIV). Idol of brown wood of simple outline, 
with two groups of four flanges. The resemblance between 
this figure and Fig. C, beside it, will be obvious. This, like 
the last, is probably from the Tahitian Group. 

Fig. H. This is the largest of the three “district gods of 
Mangaia,” Hervey Group, but unluckily no further informa- 
tion as to their names, history, or purpose is forthcoming. 
All three idols are of the same design, but this one only has 
the expanding crescent-shaped arms at the head, one of 
which is shown on a larger scale on Plate XIV, Fig. 5. . 
It is carved in pale brown wood, and every detail is 
finished with the greatest precision. The design consists of 
a number of vertical ribs formed of highly conventional 
figures of gods, the spaces between the ribs being pierced 
with lozenge shaped holes. The handle is of circular 
section, neatly bound with fine sinnet in a lozenge pattern, 
and one of the three has in addition a stout rope of human 
hair round the handle. 

Fig. J. Idol formed of a flat piece of brown wood elaborately 
carved on the faces, edges, and top with figures of gods. 
This has no special history, but the style of carving of the 
upper part strongly recalls that of Fig. C, while the details 
of the faces and edges are like those of Figs. D and E. As 
all these are from the Hervey Group, it will not be too 
much to assume that this also is from that group. This 
specimen consists of the same elements as Figs. C, D, and 

| E, but placed upon a flat surface, and it bears much the 

= relation to them as Mercator’s projection does to a 

globe. 

Figs. K and L. These two idols are but simplified versions of 
the preceding figure. In Fig. K the piercings recall those 
of Figs. H and J, but in Fig. L those openings have dis- 
appeared, and the zigzags and irregular serrations of the 
edges only remain to represent the elaborate borders of 
human figures seen in the foregoing idols. These objects 
are no doubt from the same locality as Fig. J. 

Fig. M(Plate XIV). Richly carved ceremonial adze from Mangaia 
(Brit. Mus. Christy Collection). This, with the drum shown 
in the following figure, is introduced here to illustrate the 
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origin of the quadrilateral openings so frequently found on 
these objects. The outline of the handle of the adze will be 
seen to correspond very nearly with that of Figs. H and K, 
and the position of the openings is also much the same. 
As this shape of handle is distinctly impractical, it can 
only have had its origin in the form of some sacred or cere- 
monial object. Its practical utility was clearly a secondary 
int. 

Fig. N (Plate XIV). Drum (pahu-ra) from a temple from 
Tahiti. Figured in Ellis (op. cit.) i, p. 282. A typical 
but small specimen. The openings in the base probably 
derived from representations of idols. 


The Goddess Tii Vahine. 


This little figure is carved in brown wood, and was enshrined in 
a turtle shaped case also of wood. It was obtained by 
Mr. G. Bennet in Tahiti, as described in Tyerman and 
Bennet’s “Journal,” ii, p. 58; quoted in the text. It 
is given here as a characteristic type of Tahitian sculpture 
of the human figure. [N.B.—By an oversight the scale of 
the drawing is marked as full-size, whereas it should be 
one half linear.] 


Plate XIV. Figs.1 to 16. 


This series is designed to show the derivation of the common 
forms of Mangaian surface decoration from the human 
figure, .¢., figures of the gods. 


DIScussION. 


The PreEsiDENT expressed the satisfaction of the meeting that 
these invaluable memorials of Polynesian religion and art had 
again come into prominence. The London Missionary Society, to 
whom the high praise is due of having had the wisdom to preserve 
them at a time when the importance of such objects had hardly 
come into general view, had placed them in the great National 
Collection, and one of the first results of the new opportunity of 
studying them was the important paper in which Mr. Read had 
followed out their artistic history. His series of forms arising 
from human figures degenerating into ornament illustrate and 
confirm instructively the principle displayed by General Pitt- 
Rivers in 1875 in his well-known series of New Ireland paddles, 
now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. With regard to Mr. 
Read’s argument similarly tracing the human form into the 
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geometrical carvings so characteristic of the ceremonial adze- 
handles of the Society Islands, &c., the President had confirmatory 
evidence to offer. When, some years ago, the Rev. W. Wyatt 
Gill came to Oxford, he had suggested to him that these carvings 
were human figures in the last extreme of conventionalization. 
Mr. Gill replied that not only was this the case, but that the 
natives recognized certain of them by the name ftikitiki tangata, 
“images of man.” With regard to Mr. Howorth’s remarks as 
to the origin of the Polynesians, the President called attention to 
the manner in which Mr. Read’s evidence illustrated, side by side, 
the natural connection between the gods of different island groups, 
and the independent art-development which had taken place on 
this common material. For instance, he had lately bought a 
fan-handle from the Marquesas, ornamented by two figures who 
were undoubtedly the two which belong to the series illustrated by 
Mr. Read in distant islands in their course of change into orna- 
mental forms. Mr. Read would probably agree that th Marquesas 
Island types of these deities (whatever their names and natures), 
are nearer their actual origin than the corresponding figures on the 
Society Island carvings. 
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Notes on a part of the Somali Country. 
By Captain G. D. Carterton, Leicestershire Regiment. 


THE district I wished to visit was the Khansa. To reach it the 
Kafila route to the Ogadayn is followed, which conducts one south- 
west from Berbera to the Pass of Jerato for forty miles. This pass 
is similar to what is known as a “ ghat”’ in the plains of India, and 
by it the plateau of Somaliland is reached at the Asa Hills. There 
is a break here in the Golis Mountains. Gan Libauh (the lion’s 
paw) on the east is 5,200 feet above the sea. The top of the pass 
is 3,700 feet high. 

A large tree, such as the one at Sik, a few miles south of the 
pass, is uncommon in these parts. Here, leaving the Kafila route, 
my route trended to the east of it, leaving Ononof on the west; 
then passing along the plain of Shilmaleh, the northern edge of the 
Khansa is reached about thirty miles south of the Pass of Jerato. 

This district gets its name from the fact of its being thickly 
covered with the umbrella-shaped mimosa thorn bushes; in 
Somali called ‘“‘Khansa.” A species of grass also grows in the 
district in great abundance. This grass gives cover to wild 
animals, and food to the droves of camels and flocks of sheep of 
the Somal. For the latter reason it is much frequented by them 
during and after the rainy season. Before I reached the Khansa, 
passers-by warned us to hurry on, as the country was rapidly 
drying. This was about the middle of August, when the rains 
had subsided. 

Arrived there, [ found their information correct. At three 
camps I found only one zareeba inhabited. We asked for a drink 
of water passing it, and the reply was that there was not a drop 
among them, accompanied by the usual “ willahi! billahi! tellahi :” 
which appeal to the Almighty, as a witness to the truth of their 
statements, is constantly in the mouth of a Somali. 

I had not been many days in the Khansa when I received a 
polite invitation to make myself at home there from Sultan 
Noor, apologising for not having come to see me, and hoping 
I would call on him, ending up, as is to be expected, in Somali 
country, with a request of some present. His invitation was 
declined, but he was determined to get something out of me, 
and some time after he rode over with some retainers to my camp 
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at Yehli, and followed on to the chase, finding me out. They must 
have ridden fast, as for several days after I found shreds of red 
cloth, torn from their clothing, on the thorn bushes along the road 
they had traversed. 

He came round a corner during the “shikar,” where I was 
expecting a lion, and we broke off for a short time to press hands 
with him. He seemed a very good fellow, and he offered at once 
to help by riding and heading the beast. He had two brothers 
and a cousin with him. There is no ceremony in receiving his 
dependents. Everyone approaches him and presses hands without 
much appearance of respect. 

Sultan Noor accompanied us home. Onthe way he mounted us, 
and also gave an exhibition of spear-throwing on horseback. He 
got his present and a dinner, and retired. 

Sultan Noor has succeeded to the sovereignty of the Burao 
country by the death of Sultan Aood; but I doxbt if he has much 
authority in that part. He had not been there when I met him. 
I did not go to see him, as his people would have eaten me out of 
rice and dates. 

Sultan Noor is of the Ismael Arrah tribe. The Ismael is the 
‘royal tribe. He and his relations are remarkable among Somalis 
for the growth of hair on the face, which is abnormal. They are 
also above the average height of tall Somalis. 

The other tribes of the Habr Gerhagis forward him a yearly 
tribute of camels and sheep; but otherwise I believe they do not 
pay him any allegiance. 

He is dull in conversation and boorish in manner. I afterwards 
met his eldest son, who also seemed a dull youth. 

A brother officer of mine met one of the Sultan’s brothers 
afterwards, somewhere on the Tuyoo plain, who volunteered to 
carry his letters to Berbera. The letters actually did arrive there 
after a few weeks. I was pleased to meet the Sultan, who was 
very civil, and said he would give me any help I needed. 

It was not long before I met an old gentleman, Abdulla Dowwert, 
head of the Gumboor clan of the Habr Yunis. He paid me several 
visits, and was most useful when water was scarce, bringing some 
from some distance. He had a blood-fead—then active—with the 
Ishak clan, and thought I might be useful. His greeting with me 
was most effusive, he always gave my thumb an extra squeeze. 
He at last asked for help for escorting some of his men to Berbera; 
but knowing the sternness of the Aden Politicals, I had to decline. 
I should have liked to help him, as he was a most obliging man. 
On the return journey I stumbled on a skull of a Gumboor freshly 
killed, at the big tree at Sik. They had been surprised when 
watering camels. 

Abdulla Dowwert’s manner is most dignified, and his delivery 
in conference very impressive, as he has a very deep voice. 

An open attack, such as that on the Gumboor watering party, is 
not of the kind of warfare most admired among the Somal. It 
was provoked bya treacherous murder of some Ishak, while asleep, 
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by Gumboor men; this latter being the most approved method of 
fighting. 

My first interview with this man was very formal, and he as- 
sumed the favourite attitude cruss-legged, leaning on his spears, 
while he said his say in short, decided sentences. A Somali never 
speaks more than ten or a dozen consecutive words without one of 
his hearers breaking in with ‘“ waiyah!” or “ kuuh!’’=“ yes.” 
For hours in the evenings I have listened to this “‘ kuuh ” reply 
while somebody has been telling a yarn. 

A Somali’s full dress has been often described ; it is composed of 
a dirty yellowish-brown “tobe,” a pair of shoes, a sword, two 
spears (the Eesa carry only one), a shield with tassels of coloured 
wool, a prayer carpet of leather, and a water-bottle for religious 
ablutions slung on back. 

The richer wear reddish tartan-like tobes. Beads and a Koran- 
leaf holder complete the dress. 

The “ tobe ” is of two pieces of Manchester cotton sewn together. 
The shoes are Somali make; they are roomy and flat, which, I 
think, must be the reason Burton called the Somal a big-footed 
race. A thong over instep and heel keeps the shoe on. They are 
worn alternately on right and left foot. I very seldom saw a 
Somali bare-footed, unless it was when carrying his shoes. 

I never saw a Bedouin with any head-dress, except one old man, 
who was wearing a straw pork-pie shaped skull cap. 

The spears are broad in the blade, and of bad iron. The spear 
shafts are very light and flimsy. They sometimes carry a lighter 
spear with a smaller square head. My men used to practise throw- 
ing with this latter spear when returning to camp. <A good 
thrower hurled it sixty yards. At twenty yards they could hit 
small tree trunks with accuracy. 

The shield is of oryx-antelope skin or (the best) rhinoceros hide. 
The middle of the back of the skin of a male oryx is alone accepted 
for a shield. A Somali tries to keep his shield white. The rhino- 
ceros ones are the whitest, and are generally covered to preserve 
them from being soiled. 

The shield is carried, when in use, by a hide handle at the back, 
and held forward. It is carried on the arm when not in use; a 
string of three coloured tassels hang from it. 

The sword (“ bilauwa”) is flat and two-edged, blade about two 
feet long; hilt of bone, iron in centre of handle and at base; 
scabbard of hide sewn to belt, which is buckled round the waist. 
The sword is buckled under the tobe. 

A Somali, when he wishes to appear respectable, puts on a string 
of beads or of berries, ninety-nine being the Mussulman number 
of beads, one for each of the ninety-nine epithets of the Prophet. 
These beads are of black or white bone or wood. The leaf of the 
Koran is sewn in a leathern thong, and worn round the neck. 

A charm is sometimes worn in a silver box fastened to the, arm 
above the elbow. My men took off all these ornaments in the 
field, but on return to camp they assumed their usual dress to 
receive callers or passers-by. 
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A white “tobe,” such as is seen in Aden and Berbera, is never 
seen in the country. All are dirty brown or red. 

Some people wear silver rings on tbeir fingers. 

Respectable people also carry the prayer carpet folded on the 
shoulder, and a water-bottle, holding about a pint, slung over the 
shoulder. 

Clubs of various shapes, and generally, also, a thin stick of five 
to six feet in length, are also carried by the villagers. 

The boys, who are out guarding the milk-camels grazing, carry 
arms when not too poor. They told me they are given arms when 
about ten years old. I saw many of them about ten or twelve 
years of age with their small spears. We often met these milk- 
camels (S. “ gel”) grazing. As they attract lions and the camel 
men know the ways of the beasts, the camel men and boys 
remain all day with their charges, drive them to the zareeba 
in the evening, and pen them up in the night till the lions have 
laid down on the following day. In one place we saw them still 
penned up at 8 o'clock a.m., being milked. They had lately lost 
several camels by lions. 

Most of the Bedouin shave the head. Burton says they get 
shaved by the “ widad,” or hedge-priest. I could not find out that 
this wasthe case. We only once met a “ widad,” and, as he passed 
us, his reverence offered up a prayer for the death of the lion, to 
which the men with me replied “ Ameen!” This “ widad” had 
not his ink-bottle and Koran, and as he had a side-lining camel 
rope wound round his head I presume he was off to attend to his 
worldly affairs. 

The “ widads ” are not molested by robbers or by blood-feuds, 
and they cultivate the soil, in some places raising crops of maize 
and millet. The Bedouin would not be allowed by robbers or by 
blood-feud enemies to enjoy such luxuries. 

When the hair grows as long as a quarter of an inch they plaster 
it with mud or wood ashes; mud, they say, keeps it clean. Young 
Bedouin sometimes let the hair grow long, and they turn it from 
its natural black colour to a reddish-brown by adding lime to the 
plaster when making their toilet. “Crimson wigs” (mentioned 
by Burton) have gone out of fashion, they are never met with now 
in town or country. 

“ Tooth-sticks,” much used to clean the teeth among the town 
people, are not much in vogue with the Bedouin. 

We often heard the camel boys whistling in the way Burton 
describes. Whistling is considered very bad form among Mohame- 
dans in India, and by Hindus and Arabs. 

Many of the Somal have fine, bold, manly features, but many, 
too, especially among the women, are not beautiful to look on. 

Burton describes the Somalis as wanting in the powers of 
endurance, and unable to bear fatigue. The experience of several 
officers who know the Somal, does not bear out Burton’s estimate 
in this respect. 

We have seen them day after day, and all day, after game, 
VOL. XXI. N 
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carrying heavy rifles withont a murmur. They never think of 
themselves, it was always “‘how much could the Sirkal walk or 
do?” An officer in the Royal Engineers was flooded ont lately, 
and rode in 60 miles to Berbera. He was accompanied by a Somali, 
who walked these 60 miles without once stopping to rest. 

A little man of the Habr Yunis, from whom I hired a pony, 
rode 40 miles home on it when he left me. We caught a Dolba- 
hanta horse stealer who had come 60 miles “on an empty 
stomach,” riding his stolen property. This youth had to give in 
and came for food. He was galloping on a bare-backed pony 
outside the camp, when they enticed him in, and recovered the 
stolen pony. The thief was ashamed (of. his being “taken in,” I 
suppose) and covered his face, all but his eyes, with his tobe. He 
had several stories, the most interesting being that he had stolen 
the pony to score off a neighbour who had killed his father; also 
that he wanted to marry, and was too poor to pay what the father 
of the bride asked for his daughter. 

- My men drank very little out hunting. They have great 
endurance in this matter of being able to withstand thirst. 

They are the most abstemious people imaginable, drinking only 
milk or water. 

Most of them have extremely white and well-set teeth. 

They very rarely seem to chew tobacco, nor do they smuke 
much. Their eating capacity is very great. A common occurrence 
is to hear of camels being stolen, killed, and eaten on the spot by 
thieves. Camel’s flesh is much loved by the Somal. When 
obtainable they prefer boiled to baked meat. 

The ration that has been established by custom for a Somali 
servant in the district is composed of 1 lb. of rice, } Ib. of dates, 
and 1 oz. of “ ghi.” My men worked well on this, with only water 
to drink, and often not enough of that, as, at one place, we had to 
send 60 miles to procure it. I could not call the Somal “ a feeble 
race.” 

The Somal of this district are poor; I saw two clans on the 
move, one of the Ayyal Adan and one of the Arab sub-tribe. 
Horned cattle are not common, a cattle plague killed off most in 
1888. Sheep and milk camels supply them with meat and milk. 
The sheep are of the common African species, smooth-haired, 
white in the body, with black heads and fat-lobed tails. At one 
camp, just as we were packing up to move, a clan on the move 
cameuptoencamp. The first arrivals are the sheep which stream 
around, making the country look quite clean with their glossy 
white skins.. Then come the milk-camels, and lastly, the camels 
of burden with the household property. Each camel is loaded 
with the camel saddle, which is formed from mats called “ hirrar,” 
and “aus” or “kibbed,” roped in such a way as to form a ridge 
over the back-bone, hollow in the centre, allowing free play to the 
back without gelling it. The mats cover the sides of the camel, 
and the ropes girthed underneath the animal keep the saddle in 
its place. 
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Three “ kibbed”’ and one “ hirrar” form a saddle. The hiriar 
has asoft pile which is laid nearest to the skin and prevents galls. 

On each side of the saddle are carried the “ gurgi” (or hut) sticks. 
These are driven in the ground at the euds, and the saddle taken 
off the camel is laid over the sticks and forms the roof of the hut. 

‘“‘ Hans”’ (or water-vessels) and milk pails are slung on either 
side of the camel. A spare “kibbed” was on many camels, made 
into a nursery on the top of the saddle. I saw several little black 
brats peering out. Some, however, were being carried in the 
usual fashion, astride on the substantial bustles of their mothers. 
These latter have been fully described by Burton. 

The Somali maid is not beautiful, the tags of hair worn by her 
not being so becoming as the bag worn by a married Somalin. 

A Somali family is a study in ochre with the exception of the 
sheep. Men, women, children, camels, every article of furniture 
and clothing is ochre coloured, dark or light. The Somal have a 
loathing for dogs. A cat would drink milk, and therefore is not 
tolerated. 

The children are shaved, a quaint-looking fringe heing left. 

They are allowed to run naked, as in other eastern countries in 
the tropics. 

The “ han” (water-vessel) is of two sizes, holding five and ten 

lions. It is made of the pounded bark of certain trees made 
into cords and woven, and then calked with wax. The lid forms 
a drinking cup. It is carried in a crate of wooden sticks. 

The other vessels, as the water-bottle for religious ablutions, 
the milk-pail and milk holders, are made from pounded bark of 
trees, as are also the mats for the camel saddle. 

A camel carries four large “ hans.” 

Burton says his milk-pails are put at the head of a grave when 
a man dies. They must be very poor in this part of the country, 
as I did not see the custom carried out. This Khansa is very 
poor. Adan Joogli, a rich man from Burao, almost laughed at 
them for being so poor; he invited me.to Burao, where he said I 
could really see what the Somal were. 

Saddle. The saddle is like the Egyptian saddle—(Burton). It 
has a high cantle and pommel. The tree consists of a rough 
framework of wood, hollow under the seat, resting on a thick 
cloth numbda. Sore backs are very common. Over the tree lies 
a piece of black-haired camel’s hide, and under the rider’s seat is 
a piece of red leather attached to the pommel of the saddle. 

The stirrup leathers are narrow, and the irons are made so as 
to admit only the great toe; shoes are slung over the back in 
riding. The whole is girthed up by a leather thong. Saddles 
often turn over; this is rather discomforting to a rider when per- 
forming the salute, which is a compliment sometimes paid to one. 
The rider gallops up, pulls up short, and goes through several 
evolutions, which would not be easy but for the murderous Arab 
bits which have been adopted by the Somal. The large ring 
through which the lower jaw of the animal passes is attached to 
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a long porte, and the wrench that can be given to the wretched 
animal can hardly be imagined. 

After any “ curvetting,” blood streams from the mouth. 

The ‘“‘zareeba” (Arab) is a hedge of thorns built round a 
camping ground for the protection of the animals and owners from 
lions and from wandering plundering parties. They are built in 
round or oval shape from four to eight feet high. Ponies are 
fastened up close to the owner’s hut—[ Burton.] The zareebas in the 
Khansa are permanent, and are reoccupied each year during the 
rainy season, and vacated when the country becomes dry. I did not 
see any burnt down as Burton describes in the country of the more 
savage Eesa. A family seldom remains more than two months in 
these zareebas. The size of the encampment is of course propor- 
tioned to the number of animals to be protected. It is not the 
custom to have more than about 300 camels closely packed in one 
zareeba; but, in many places, zareebas, two or three, were made 
close together. We came across the two families—from which 
two of my men came—travelling in this manner together, their 
“kraals”’ made close to one another. We tracked lions past them, 
stopping to have a drink of cow’s milk at Jama’s Kraal. This 
was the only time we got cow's milk. I tried my best to appear 
to like camel’s milk, in order not to seem peculiar, but could not 
acquire the taste for it. It is like thin sour cow’s milk. 

The zareeba is made up by the help of sticks called “angol,” a 
fork at one end for pushing, and a crook at the other end for 
pulling the branches of thorn-trees together. 

The hatchet, “‘ godin,” is of rough iron with a socket into which 
a forked stick is driven. It is a rough and clumsy tool to work 
with. 

In the zareebas and at places close to the grazing ground of the 
camels, rough stands for salted earth are made for the camels to 
lick and chew. They say the salt makes the milk sweeter. The 
stands prevent the earth from being wasted. Smaller ones are 
made for sheep. 

The Bedouin sometimes leave their aged sick, and decrepit, when 
they migrate, for the hyenas to devour. We did not come on any 
such cases. In one place we found in a deserted ‘“‘kraal” a man 
with a broken leg tended by one other man and a woman. He 
would be useful if healed. If he had been too old, I presume he 
would have been left to die. 

In deserted ‘‘ kraals” are many gourds left lying about. These 
are used to store fat and gum in. There is edible (to Somal) gum 
found in places. I saw places where, on the zareeba hedge, these 
gourd-plants (a kind of creeper) were growing. 

The Somal bury their dead, being Mussulman. The grave is 
covered up with stones, and a great man has a cairn built on his 
grave, if stones are available. In a stoneless region like the 
Khansa some other means must be used to keep off the hyenas. 
The grave is surrounded by a stiff fence of trees and large branches 
planted in the ground. The interstices are then filled up with 
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thorns. We found some difficulty in looking into one. The 
graves (two) were marked by plain mounds, a stick being driven 
in at head and foot of mound. Burton says the Somal have a 
horror of anything connected with death. My men were rather 
silent whenever we came by a fresh grave. 

A game the Somal sometimes play is“‘ gillip”; it is played with 
four (halves of) sticks, 7.e., two sticks about a foot long are split 
in half, each stick is therefore flat on one side and round on the 
other. Oue player holds the four sticks arranged as he pleases in 
the palm of the hand, and throws them down on a board marked 
out with squares in the sand. If all the sticks fall on their flat 
sides the score is six, and less according to some scale if they do 
not fall so. 

The commoner games of “shah” and “shuntarah ” are described 
by Burton. I frequently saw “shah” being played close by the 
villages and by the camel-boys, and watched the game. They 
played with bits of bean or pebbles on boards marked in the sand. 

I enquired about “shuntarah,” which I never saw played, and 
I was told it was only ‘‘a game for boys.” 

Fire is kindled by the Bedouin when necessary by the common 
method of rubbing one piece of wood against another. The Somal 
call the process “ mudduck.” One stick, about a foot long, is 
made smooth to fit the hands conveniently, and with a point at 
one end, The other stick is nicked nearly completely round the 
circumference. The nicked stick is held on some smooth surface 
as the sole of a shoe, and the pointed stick is twirled by being 
rubbed rapidly between the palms of the hands until wood dust 
falls down along the nick in the other stick. This catches fire by 
friction. 

I was shown several very dry-looking kinds of thorn trees which 
supplied the best kinds of wood for this process. 

I was interested in finding that a Somali, although a Mahomedan, 
will talk about the woman he intends to marry without hesitation. 
In most Oriental countries a man is insulted by being interrogated 
on such a subject. 

But I found K., my head shikarri, most willing to dilate on the 
beauty and charms of his betrothed. He was engaged to marry 
a daughter of Ali Gush, a head-man in the Moosa Arrah tribe, and 
he told me—with great additions I have no doubt—of the large 
amount his future father-in-law required of him as the price of 
his daughter. 

A Somali marries for other reasons than affection. In order to 
gain family connections and a strong slave—the wife is no more 
than a slave—a large amount would have to be paid. 

K. is son of a head-man in the Mukahil tribe of the Habr 
Awwul. 

The bride-beating custom is still in vogue among the Somal., 
One day I met K. in Berbera with a camel whip in his hand, and 
on my asking him, he assured me he would give his bride a beating 
with it on the marriage day. 
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Farrar, one of my men, came to me one day to complain that 
he had been negociating with a father in his tribe for his daughter 
in marriage, and had paid part of the sum demanded by the father 
for his daughter. In the absence of Farrar, the young woman 
had married the man of her own choice, and the father refused to 
return any of Farrar’s money paid in advance for his bride. 

An interesting point I observed one evening in the customs of 
the Bedouin. On seeing the new moon, all took a handfal of 
grass and holding it upwards muttered a prayer with as many 
Arabic words as each knew. It is probably a prayer that they 
might have plentiful grass for their cattle to graze on. I don’t 
know if this is an Arab custom. 

I never heard Bedouin singing; in the towns and in Aden, 
Burton remarked on the contrast in this respect in the manners of 
the Somal. He attributed the want of cheerfulness in the Bedouin 
in singing to the almost constant state of danger they are in, and 
the uncertainty of life in «he country. 

All the names of places have meanings. ‘ Behr,” the name of 
part of the country, means the “ grassy” place, and so the place 
cf plenty, “ Hedd,” means an “enclosed place.” ‘‘ Deroleh” means 
the “hill of the Dero” (the Dero is a kind of antelope). ‘ Shill- 
maleh ” means the “ hot hill.” My Aden servant was a stranger 
to many things in his own country. He had been taken over to 
Aden when a child, by his father (a servant to an officer), and had 
never been in his native land since. The other men said he 
was amusing in the questions he asked. He was much langhed 
at for translating “ Shillmaleh ” as “ tick-bill,” from “ shillin,” the 
small tick, the grass in many places about these parts being very 
full of these parasites. 

‘“ Duffa’ar” takes its name from the “ duffa’ar” plant. 

“Wayla-warab” = a “small milk cow,” and hence a “small 
watering place.” 

I met Adan Jooglee, a rich man from Burri way. He had been 
to look for three ponies stolen from him by his son. This son 
wishes to marry a woman against the will of his father, who will 
not give him the amount to be paid for his bride, and so the son is 
gradually robbing his father till he can get the sum made up to 
the amount demanded by his future father-in-law. 

Another passer by, who stayed for a night in the zareeha, 
attracted my attention by his child, which cried all night. He 
was taking the child, which had been with the camels for the 
milk—as it was not in good health—from the camel zareeba down 
south to his mother, who was staying with the sheep at a separate 
pasture. He was a “ Kassim” tribesman. . 

The Somal have great faith in camel’s milk as a cure, on which 
subject Burton aud James have written fully. 

I was told that Sultan Noor’s son would not succeed to his 
father’s chiefship, but that one of Sultan Noor’s brothers would. 

I could not find out whether there was any fixed boundary 
between the Hubr Awwul and Hubr Gerhagis tribes. I imagined 
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the Jerato Pass to be the boundary until I found some Kassim 
villages (Hubr Gerhajis) below the pass in the Hubr Awwul 
country. 

The So: al have no written language, so that it is difficult to 
express the sounds in writing in English Burton and Hunter 
have written much on this subject, also about their ballads and 
bards. Their compositions are chiefly on the subjects “war” and 
“love.” Packing up one’s camp things, I have often heard them 
humming some fighting song (so they told me). Hunter gives a 
good translation of the lament of some poetical tribesman on the 
degeneracy of his clan in not revenging the blood shed by an 
enemy to the clan. 

The camels graze chiefly on the leaves of thorn trees. Thousands 
of trees in the Khansa have the branches cut half through about 
twelve feet from the ground, and then pulled down so that the 
camels may be enabled to feed on the leaves, which would other- 
wise be out of their reach. 

In a great many places the grass has been burnt. This has 
generally been done purposely to drive lions from the neighbour- 
hood of the camels’ grazing ground. 

I observed some common dragon-flies at one surface pool after 
some rain had fallen. 

At Behr I saw some large spiders with very strong webs woven 
between trees almost strong enough to stop a small bird in his 
flight. 

I frequently saw the plover (S. haydenhedd) which Burton de- 
scribes, and was told the same story with reference to his call, 
which the Somal translate into “I never eat!” “J never sleep!” 
and “I don’t care for society!” 

I met an Aden policeman on a month’s leave; he sported spew 
and shield and tobe, having doffed his (I suppose) hateful Hindu- 
stani-shaped policeman’s uniform of turban and khaki coat and 
trousers. 

Not having a thermometer, I cannot give any idea of the tem- 
perature, but that the climate of the plateau in the Khansa was 
cool in August and September as compared with that of Berb:ra 
or of the plain below the Golis Mountains. 

The Golis Mountains are mainly composed of granite, but the 
rocks which cropped up on the edges of the Khansa appeared to 
be of a grey sandstone. I could not trace any cause for the sudden 
cessation of the growth of trees and plants—other than short 
grass—when coming out on the Tayoo Plain; but I suppose this 
plain is not favoured in the rainy season. 

This (Tuyoo) plain is frequented in the rains by the Tora 
antelope (Ancelaphus tora), Somali “Seek.” By September these 
have nearly all gone, their place being taken by the Soemering’s 
gazelle (S. Awl), which graze in large droves in certain parts. 

The surface soil appeared to be the same as in the Khansa, 
covered in places by the same thin layer of reddish sand. 

The scenery in the Khansa is monotonous, and the view limited, 
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as the wilderness is very flat. The eye longs to have an open 
view. After spending a month wandering about the Khansa, it 
was a pleasure to the eye to wander over distance. 

From the slightly rising hillocks on the north edge of the 
Khansa, the Tuyoo Plain can be discerned in the far distance. I 
do not think up to last year any Englishmen had been beyond the 

lain, except the James party. Sultan Noor, under whom is 

asgool, told me there would be no objection to my going to that 
= and he would be very glad to help me; the country was, 

owever, dry just then; but in the rainy season it can be visited, 
and is one of the grazing grounds of a family of the Arab clan, 
whom I met in South Khansa. One of these was full of accounts 
of the rhinoceros which frequent Hasgool ; as he was tending the 
milk-camels, he was frequently disturbed by them. He described 
being chased (probably exaggerated to impress us) by a 
rhinoceros. This account he told us while conducting us to the 
place where a lion was heard calling that morning. These Bedouin 
swe very business-like, and the first question, whenever asked to 
show lion tracks, is always, “ How much will you give?” This 
reminds me to remark that the Maria Theresa dollar is now rarely 
seen in Berbera. Formerly, the “dollar” was the current coin. 
The “ rupee” has now taken its place. The value of the rupee is 
well appreciated in the Khansa, though cloths are often more 
acceptable. 

I observed the ‘‘ cow-bird,” which is pure white. I cannot give 
any ornithological account of it. It is pure white, about 1 foot 
6 inches high. One came many days and attended my cows all 
day. It is called S. “ Wohur,” and is mentioned by Burton. 

was often pointed out the S. “ Horr” bird flying many hundred 
feet up, generally sailing along before clouds of locusts, which 
came up very frequently with light showers of rain in the after- 
noon. The Somal seem to dread and hate the bird very much. 
They say they kill any wounded men, and are far more dangerous 
than the ordinary vulture. 


They evidently fed on locusts when nothing better was to be 


t. 

I observed the honey-bird (S. “‘ Murriss”’), and tasted honey to 
which it guided my men. It is about the size of a robin, and 
seemed to be chirruping continuously and flying from tree to tree 
toattract attention. The Sumal say it shows one of three things— 
men, lions, or honey. 

I was told that goats sometimes die by the number of ticks which 
attack them in these, the Golis, Mountains. 

Ostriches are common both upon and below the plateau in this 
neighbourhood. We saw chips of their eggs frequently in the 
Khansa. I heard of a party of three Midgans (the professional 
hunters) on the Tuyoo Plain, who had been met with the skins of 
three of these birds. The Midgans stalk and kill them with 


arrows. 
Every afternoon in September, in the Khansa, the clouds were 
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coloured pale crimson by flights of locusts (S. “ ayyah”), which 
came in advance of light rain storms, which I found formed in the 
Golis Mountains on the north edge of the plateau, and travelled 
south from there. The bushes and trees for many miles were 
coloured pink by these insects, driving game away. 

The Somali ‘‘ dee-dee” I observed in the jungles below the Golis 
Mountains. Its curious shape and lethargic movements attracted 
my attention to this strange insect. Its lower part seemed to be 
soft, but its thorax is protected by a hard shield. 

The “ dabbagall””—squirrel—is in general appearance like the 
Indian common squirrel, but has not the same call. 

I observed a peculiar fly. In appearance it is like the common 
house-fly. My closer observance was caused by a stinging 
sensation—when I saw that it was provided, in place of a spongy, 
soft proboscis, with a very sharp dagger-like one. 

The small tick is very plentiful in the Asa Hills. The lion seems 
to be much troubled with it. 

The large tick I also observed frequently. One I found in a 
most peculiar place on an animal, viz., with its head embedded 
between the joints of the stomach plates on a small tortoise and its 
bloated body dragged along the ground. 

The tortoise is very common in the Khansa. I frequently 
observed them grazing where there was any fresh green grass. 
They appeared to sometimes go undercover of bushes, but generally 
to be feeding, without fear of hyena or vulture, in the open plain. 

I sat on a large one, one day, and he carried me a few inches, 
= heavy rifle in hand, my heels being off the ground, on his 

ack. 

The “armo” creeper is the most noticeable plant of its kind 
about here. It runs along the ground as well as on trees, and the 
trees in the hilly parts of the plateau are festooned with it. 
Armo ” is Somali. 

“The ‘Armo’ creeper with large fleshy leaves, pale green, red, 
or crimson, and clusters of bright berries . . . forms a con- 
spicuous ornament in the valleys.” —( Burton.) 

Wild thyme is very plentiful in the Asa Hills. 

Large cacti grow most luxuriously also. 1 observed some in the 
kloofs about 20 feet high. 

I also saw one other large fig-tree (S. “ Birrh ””)—besides that at 
Sik—in a valley. 

I was surprised that Burton had not especially called attention 
to the great numbers of butterflies. 

Several times we found a plant, which may be of the “tuber” 
species, called by the Somal, “lickka.” The seed part, called 
“tomayyoo,” is eaten by the Bedouin. The flower part grows 
beneath the surface of the ground. It is shaped cruciform in 
transverse section. The centre is hollow and yellow. At the base 
grows the seed (“ tomayoo”) eaten by the natives. They say 
that the plant is dug up and eaten by an animal called “ dolagayyah,” 
about which they said no more. 
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This aloe seemed to be the favourite food of elephants. The 
leaves are fleshy and full of juice. The elephants chew them and 
reject the hard, thorny points. 

I wonder if this is similar to what is known in South Africa as 
elephant’s food. It grows to about 2 ft. 6 in. straight out of the 
ground. 

There is a curious shrub on the Golis Range, the stem and roots 
of which appear to be afflicted with botanical “‘ elephantiasis.” At 
a distance they look like rounded boulders of rock. 

This is the most common species of aloes found in the Khansa; 
it grows there in great abundance. In shady places near water- 
holes it grows to 5 feet high, but generally does not exceed 2 feet 
in height in other spots. The flower is of a pale pink colour. 

An acacia is common in these parts (S. Galol). 

“When young and soft it is eaten by the Somal, when old it 
becomes woody, and hard as a nut.””—( Burton.) 


[ Sketches illustrative of the above notes may be seen in the Library of 
the Institute. | 


Address-to the Anthropological Section of the British 


Association at the Meeting held at Cardiff in August, 
1891. 


By Professor F. Max Miuer, President of the Section. 


Ir was forty-four years ago that for the first and for the last time 
I was able to take an active part in the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. It was at Oxford, 
in 1847, when I read a paper on the “ Relation of Bengali to the 
Aryan and Aboriginal Languages of India,” which received the 
honour of being published in fu!l in the ‘Transactions ” of the 
Association for that year. I have often regretted that absence 
from England and pressure of work have prevented me year after 
year from participating in the meetings of the Association. But, 
being a citizen of two countries—of Germany by birth, of England 
by adoption—my long vacations have generally drawn me away to 
the Continent,.so that to my great regret I found myself precluded 
from sharing either in your labours or in your delightful social 
gatherings. 

I wonder whether any of those who were present at that brilliant 
meeting at Oxford in 1847 are present here to-day. I almost 
doubt it. Our President then was Sir Kobert Inglis, who will 
always be known in the annals of English history as having been 
preferred to Sir Robert Peel as Member of Parliament for the 
University of Oxford. Among other celebrities of the day I 
remember Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir David Brewster, Dean 
Buckland, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Sedgwick, Professor Owen, 
and many more—a galaxy of stars, all set or setting. Young Mr. 
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Ruskin acted as Secretary to the Geological Section. Our Section 
was then not even recognised as yet as a Section. We ranked as 
a sub-Section only of Section D, Zoology and Botany. We re- 
mained in that subordinate position till 1851, when we became 
Section E, under the name of Geography and Ethnology. From 
1869, however, Ethnology seems almost to have disappeared again, 
being absorbed in Geography, and it was not till the year 1884 
that we emerged oncemore as what we are to-day, Section H, or 
Anthropology. 

In the year 1847 our sub-Section was presided over by Professor 
Wilson, the famous Sanskrit scholar. The most active debaters, 
so far as I remember, were Mr. Prichard, Dr. Latham, and Mr. 
Crawfurd, well known then under the name of the Objector-General. 
I was invited to join the meeting by Bunsen, then Prussian Minis- 
ter in London, who also brought with him his friend, Dr. Karl 
Meyer, the Celtic scholar. Prince Albert was present at our 
debates, so was Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. Our Ethnological 
sub-Section was then most popular, and attracted very large 
audiences. 

When looking once more through the debates carried on in our 
Section in 1847 I was very much surprised when I saw how very 
like the questions which occupy us to-day are to those which we 
discussed in 1847. I do not mean to say that there has been no 
advance in our science. Farfromit. The advance of linguistic, 
ethnological, anthropological, and biological studies, all of which 
claim a hearing in our Section, has been most rapid. Still that 
advance has been steady and sustained; there has been no cata- 
clysm, no deluge, no break in the advancement of our science, and 
nothing seems to me to prove its healthy growth more clearly than 
this uninterrupted continuity which unites the past with the 
present, and will, I hope, unite the present with the future. 

No paper is in that respect more interesting to read than the 
address which Bunsen prepared for the meeting in 1847, and 
which you will find in the “ Transactions” of that year. Its title 
is “ On the Results of the recent Egyptian Researches in reference 
to Asiatic and African Ethnology, and the Classification of 
Languages.” Byt you will find it a great deal more than what 
this title would lead you to expect. 

There are passages in it which are truly prophetic, and whith 
show that, if prophecy is possible anywhere, it is possible, nay, 1t 
ought to be possible, in the temple of science, and under the 
inspiring influence of knowledge and love of truth. 

Allow me to dwell for a little while on this remarkable paper. 
It is trne, we have travelled so fast that Bunsen seems almost to 
belong to ancient history. This very year is the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, and this very day the centenary of his 
birth is being celebrated in several towns of Germany. In 
England also his memory should not be forgotten. No one, not 
being an Englishman by birth, could, I believe, have loved this 
country more warmly, and could have worked more heartily, than 
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Bunsen did to bring about that friendship between England and 
Germany which must for ever remain the corner-stone of the peace 
of Europe, and, as the Emperor of Germany declared the other 
day in his speech at the Mansion House,’ the sine qud non of that 
advancement of science to which our Association is devoted. His 
house in Carlton Terrace was a true international academy, open 
to all who had something to say, something worth listening to, a 
kind of sanctuary against vulgarity in high places, a neutral ground 
where the best representatives of all countries were welcome and 
felt at home. But this also belongs to ancient history. And yet, 
when we read Bunsen’s paper, delivered in 1847, it does not read 
like ancient history. It deals with the problems which are still in 
the foreground, and if it could be delivered again to-day by that 
genial representative of German learning, it would rouse the same 
interest, provoke the same applause, and possibly the same opposi- 
tion also, which it roused nearly half a century ago. Let me give 
you a few instances of what I mean. 

We must remember that Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ” was 
published in 1859, his “‘ Descent of Man” in 1871. But here in 
the year 1847 one of the burning questions which Bunsen discusses 
is the question of the possible descent of man from some unknown 
animal. He traces the history of that question back to Frederick 
the Great, and quotes his memorable answer to D’Alembert. 
Frederick the Great, you know, was not disturbed by any qualms 
of orthodoxy. “In my kingdom,” he used to say, “ everybody 
may save his soul according to his own fashion.” But when 
D’Alembert wished him to make what he called the salto mortale 
from monkey to man, Frederick the Great protested. He saw 
what many have seen since, that there is no possible transition 
from reasonlessness to reason, and that with all the likeness of 
their bodily organs there is a barrier which no animal can clear, 
or which, at all events, no animal has as yet cleared. And what 
does Bunsen himself consider the real barrier between man and 
beast ? “It is language,” he says, “ which is unattainable, or, at 
least, unattained by any animal except man.” In answer to the 
argument that, given only a sufficient number of years, a transition 
by imperceptible degrees from animal cries to articulate language 
is at least conceivable, he says: ‘‘ Those who hold that opinion have 
never been able to show the possibility of the first step. They 
attempt to veil their inability by the easy but fruitless assumption 
of an infinite space of tinte, destined to explain the gradual 
development of animals into men; as if millions of years could 
supply the want of the agent necessary for the first movement, for 
the first step, in the line of progress! No numbers can effect a 
logical impossibility. How, indeed, could reason spring out of a 
state which is destitute of reason? How can speech, the expres- 
sion of thought, develop itself, in a year, or in millions of years, 


1 “Peace alone can give the confidence which is necessary to the healthy 
development of science, of art, and of trade.” 
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out of inarticulate sounds, which express feelings of pleasure, pain, 
and appetite?” 

He then appeals to Wilhelm von Humboldt, whom he truly calls 
the greatest and most acute anatomist of almost all human speech. 
Humboldt goes so far as to say, “ Rather than assign to all 
language a uniform and mechanical march that would lead them 
step by step from the grossest beginnings to their highest perfec- 
tion, Ishould embrace the opinion of those who ascribe the origin 
of language to an immediate revelation of the Deity. The 
recognise at least that divine spark which shines through all 
idioms, even the most imperfect and the least cultivated.” 

Bunsen then sums up by saying: “To reproduce Monboddo’s 
theory in our days, after Kant and his followers, is a sorry 
anachronism, and I therefore regret that so low a view should 
have been taken of the subject lately in an English work of much 
correct and comprehensive reflection and research respecting 
natural science.” This remark refers, of course, to the “‘ Vestiges 
of Creation,” which was then producing the same commotion 
which Darwin’s “ Origin of Species”? produced in 1859. 

Bunsen was by no means unaware that in the vocal expression 
of feelings, whether of joy or pain, and in the imitation of external 
sounds, animals are on a level with man. “I believe with Kant,” 
he says, “ that the formation of ideas or notions, embodied in words, 
presupposes the action of the senses and impressions made by out- 
ward objects on the mind.” “But,” he adds, “what enables us to 
see the genus in the individual, the whole in the many, and to 
form a word by connecting a subject with a predicate, is the power 
of the mind, and of this the brute creation exhibits no trace.” 

You know how for a time, and chiefly owing to Darwin’s pre- 
dominating influence, every conceivable effort was made to reduce 
the distance which language places between man and beast, and to 
treat language as a vanishing line in the mental evolution of 
animal and man. It required some courage at times to stand up 
against the authority of Darwin, or rather against the anathema of 
the Darwinian, but at present all serious thinkers agree, I believe, 
with Bunsen, that no animal has developed what we mean by 
rational language, as distinct from mere utterances of pleasure or 
pain, from imitation of sounds and from communication by means 
of various signs, a subject that has lately been treated with great 
fulness by my learned friend Professor Romanes in his “‘ Mental 
Evolution of Man.” If all true science is based on facts, the fact 
remains that no animal has ever formed what we mean by a 
language; and we are fully justified, therefore, in holding with 
Bunsen and Humboldt, as against Darwin and Professor Romanes, 
that there is a specific difference between the human animal and 
all other animals, and that that difference consists in language as 
the outward manifestation of what the Greeks meant by Logos. 

Another question which occupies the attention of our leading 


‘ See an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” July, 1845. 
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anthropologists is the proper use to be made of the languages, 
customs, laws, and religious ideas of so-called savages. Some, as 
you know, look upon these modern savages as representing human 
nature in its most primitive state, while others treat them as 
representing the lowest degeneracy into which haman nature may 
sink. Here, too, we have learnt to distinguish. We know that 
certain races have had a very slow development, and may, there- 
fore, have preserved some traces of those simple institutions which 
are supposed to be characteristic of primitive life. But we also 
know that other races have degenerated and are degenerating 
even row. If we hold that the human race forms but one species, 
we cannot, of course, admit that the ancestors even of the most 
savage tribes, say of the Australians, came into the world one day 
later than the ancestors of the Greeks, or that they passed through 
fewer evolutions than their more favoured brethren. The whole 
of humanity would be of exactly the same age. But we know 
its history from a certain time only, when it had probably passed 
already through many upsand downs. Tosuppose, therefore, that 
the modern savage is the nearest approach-to primitive man would 
be against allthe rules of reasoning. Because in some countries, 
and under stress of unfavourable influences, some human tribes 
have learnt to feed on human flesh, it does not follow that our first 
ancestors were cannibals. And here, too, Bunsen’s words have 
become so strikingly true that I may be allowed to quote them : 
“The savage is justly disclaimed as the prototype of natural, 
original man ; for linguistic inquiry shows that the languages of 
savages are degraded and decaying fragments of nobler formations.” 

I know well that in unreservedly adopting Bunsen’s opinion on 
this point also I run counter to the teaching of such well-known 
writers as Sir John Lubbock, Reclus, and uthers. It might be 
supposed that Mr. Herbert Spencer also looked upon savages as 
representing the primitive state of mankind. But if he ever 
did so, he certainly does so no longer, and there is nothing I 
admire so much in Mr. Herbert Spencer as this simple love of 
truth, which makes him confess openly whenever he has seen 
occasion to change his views. ‘‘ What terms and what concep- 
tions are truly primitive,” he writes, “ would be easy to determine 
if we had an account of truly primitive men. But there are sundry 
reasons for suspecting that existing men of the lowest type forming 


‘social groups of the simplest kind do not exemplify men as they 


originally were. Probably most of them, if not all, had ancestors 
in a higher state.” 
Most important also is a hint which Bunsen gives that the 
students of language should follow the same method which has 
been followed with so much success in Geology; that they should 
begin with studying the modern strata of speech, and then apply 
the principles, discovered there, to the lower or less accessible 
strata. It is true that the same suggestion had been made by 


1 “Open Court,” No. 205, p. 2896. 
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Leibniz, but many suggestions are made and are forgotten again, 
and the merit of rediscovering an old truth is often as great as the 
discovery of a new truth. This is what Bunsen said: “In order 
te arrive at the law which we are endeavouring to find (the law 
of the development of language) let us first assume, as Geology 
does, that the same principles which we see working in the 
(recent) development were also at work at the very beginning, 
modified in degree and in form, but essentially the same in kind.” 
We know how fruitful-this saggestion has proved, and how mach 
light an accurate study of modern languages and of spoken 
dialects has thrown on some of the darkest problems of the science 
of language. But fifty years ago it was Sanskrit only, or Hebrew, 
or Chinese, that seemed to deserve the attention of the students 
of Comparative Philology. Still more important is Bunsen’s 
next remark, that language begins with the sentence, and that in 
the beginning each word was a sentence in itself. This view also ° 
has found strong supporters at a later time, for instance, my friend 
Professor Sayce, though at the time we are speaking of it was 
hardly thought of. I must here once more quoie Bunsen’s own 
words: ‘‘ The supreme law of progress in all language shows itself 
to be the progress from the substantial isolated word, as an un- 
developed expression of a whole sentence, towards such a con- 
struction of language as makes every single word subservient to 
the general idea of a sentence, and shapes, modifies, and dissolves 
it accordingly.” 

And again: “Every sound in language must originally have 
been significative of something. The unity of sound (the syllable, 
pure or consonantised) must therefore originally have corresponded 
to a unity of conscious plastic thought, and every thought must 
have had a real or substantial object of perception. . . .. Every 
single word implies necessarily a complete proposition, consisting 
of subject, predicate, and copula.” 

This isa most pregnant remark. It showsas clearly as daylight 
the enormous difference there is between the mere atterance of the 
sound Pah and Mah, as a cry of pleasure or distress, and the 
pronunciation of the same syllable as a sentence, when Pah and 
Mah are meant for ** This is Pah,” “ This is Mah” ; or, after a still 
more characteristic advance of the human intellect, “This is a 
Pah,” “This is a Mah,” which is not very far from saying, “ This 
man belongs to the class or genus of fathers.” 

Equally important is Bunsen’s categorical statement that every- 
thing in language must have been originally significant, that 
everything formal must originally have been substantial. You 
know what a bone of contention this has been of late between 
what is called the old school and the new school of Comparative 
Philology. The old school maintained that every word consisted 
of a root and of certain derivative suffixes, prefixes, and infixes. 
The modern school maintained that there existed neither roots by 
themselves nor suffixes, prefixes, and infixes by themselves, and 
that the theory of agglutination—of gluing suffixes to roots—was 
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absurd. The old school looked upon these suffixes as originally 
independent and significative words ; the modern school declined 
to accept this view except in a few irrefragable instances. I 
think the more accurate reasoners are coming back to the opinion 
held by the old school, that all formal elements of language 
were originally substantial, and therefore significative ; that they 
are the remnants of predicative or demonstrative words. It is 
true we cannot always prove this as clearly as in the case of 
such words hard-ship, wis-dom, man-hood, where hood can be traced 
back to hdd, which in Anglo-Saxon exists as an independent word, 
meaning state or quality. Nor do we often find that a suffix like 
mente, in claramente, clairement, continues to exist by itself, as 
when we say in Spanish clara, concisa y elegantemente. It is per- 
fectly true that the French, when they say that a hammer falls 
lourdement, or heavily, do not deliberately take the suffix ment— 
originally the Latin mente, “with a mind”—and glue it to their 
adjective lourd. Here the new school has done good service in 
showing the working of that instinct of analogy which is a 
most important element in the historical development of human 
speech. One compound was formed in which mente retained 
its own meaning; for instance, forti mente, “ with a brave mind.” 
But when this had come to mean bravely, and no more, the working 
of analogy began; and if fortement, from fort, could mean 
“bravely,” then why not lourdement, from lourd, “heavily”? But 
in the end there is no escape from Bunsen’s fundamental principle 
that everything in language was originally language—that is, was 
significative, was substantial, was material—before it became 
purely formal. 

But it is not only with regard to these general problems that 
Bunsen has anticipated the verdict of our own time. Some of 
his answers to more special questions also show that he was right 
when many of his contemporaries, and even successors, were 
wrong. It has long been a question, for instance, whether the 
Armenian language belonged to the Iranic branch of the Aryan 
family, or whether it formed an independent branch, like San- 
skrit, Persian, or Greek. Bunsen, in 1847, treated Armenian as a 
separate branch of Aryan speech; and that it is so was proved by 
Professor Hiibschmann in 1883. 

Again, there has been a long controversy whether the language 
of the Afghans belonged to the Indic or the Iranic branch. Dr. 
Trumpp tried to show that it belonged, by certain peculiarities, 
to the Indic or Sanskritic branch. Professor Darmesteter has 
proved but lately that it shares its most essential characteristics 
in common with Persian. Here, too, Bunsen guessed rightly—for 
I do not mean to say that it was more than a guess—when he 
stated that “‘ Pushtu, the language of the Afghans, belongs to the 
Persian branch.” 

I hope you will forgive me for having detained you so long with 
a mere retrospect. I could not deny myself the satisfaction of 
paying this tribute of gratitude and respect to my departed friend, 
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Baron Bunsen. To have known him belongs to the most cherished 
recollections of my life. But though Iam myself an old man— 
much older than Bunsen was at our meeting in 1847—do not 
suppose that I came here as a mere laudator temporis acti. Cer- 
tainly not. If one tries to recall what Anthropology was in 1847, 
and then considers what it is now, its progress seems most 
marvellous. I do not think so much of the new materials which 
have been collected from all parts of the world. These last fifty 
years have been an age of discovery in Africa, in Central Asia, 
in America, in Polynesia, and in Australia, such as can hardly be 
matched in any previous century. 

But what seems to be even more important than the mere 
increase of material is the new spirit in which Anthropology has 
been studied during the last generation. I do not mean to 
depreciate the labours of so-called dilettanti. After all, dilettanti 
are lovers of knowledge, and in a study such as the study of 
Anthropology the labours of these volunteers, or franc-tireurs, 
have often proved most valuable. But the study of man in every 
part of the world has ceased to be a subject for curiosity only. 
It has been raised to the dignity, but also to the responsibility, of 
a real science, and it is now guided by principles as strict and as 
rigorous as any other science—such as Zoology, Botany, Mineral- 
ogy, and all the rest. Many theories which were very popular 
fifty years ago are now completely exploded; nay, some of the 
very principles by which our science was then guided have been 
discarded. Let me give you one instance—perhaps the most 
important one—as determining the right direction of anthropo- 
logical studies. 

At our meeting in 1847 it was taken for granted that the study 
of Comparative Philology would be in future the only safe founda- 
tion for the study of Anthropology. Linguistic Ethnology was a 
very favourite term used by Bunsen, Prichard, Latham, and 
others. It was, in fact, the chief purpose of Bunsen’s paper to 
show that the whole of mankind could be classified according to 
language. I protested against this view at the time, and in 1853 
I published my formal protest in a letter to Bunsen, “On the 
Turanian Languages.” In a chapter called “ Ethnology versus 
Phonology ” I called, if not. for a complete divorce, at least for a 
judicial separation between the study of Philology and the study 
of Ethnology. “ Ethnological race,” I said, “and phonological 
race are not commensurate, except in ante-historical times, or, 
perhaps, at the very dawn of history. With the migration of 
tribes, their wars, their colonies, their conquests and alliances, 
which, if we may judge from their effects, must have been much 
more violent in the ethnic than ever in the political periods of 
history, it is impossible to imagine that race and language should 
continue to run parallel. The physiologist should pursue his own 
science, unconcerned about language. Let him see how, far the 
skulls, or the hair, or the colour of the skin of different tribes 
admit of classification; but to the sound of their words his ear 
VOL. XXI. 
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should be as deaf as that of the ornithologist’s to the notes of 
caged birds. If his Caucasian class includes nations or individuals 
speaking Aryan (Greek), Turanian (Turkish), and Semitic 
(Hebrew) languages, it is not his fault. His system must not be 
altered to suit another system. There is a better solution both for 
his difficulties and for those of the phonologist than mutual com- 
promise. The phonologist should collect his evidence, arrange his 
classes, divide and combine as if no Blumenbach had ever looked 
at skulls, as if no Camper had ever measured facial angles, as if 
no Owen had ever examined the basis of a cranium. His evidence 
is the evidence of language, and nothing else; this he must follow, 
even though in the teeth of history, physical, or political. 

There ought to be no compromise between ethnological and 
phonological science. It is only by stating the glaring contra- 
dictions between the two that truth can be elicited.” 

At first my protest met with no response ; nay, curiously enough, 
I have often been supposed to be the strongest advocate of the 
theory which I so fiercely attacked. Perhaps I was not entirely 
without blame, for, having once delivered my soul, I allowed my- 
self occasionally the freedom to speak of the Aryan or the 
Semitic race, meaning thereby no more than the people, whoever 
and whatever they were, who spoke Aryan or Semitic languages. 
I wish we could distinguish in English asin Hebrew between 
nations and languages. Thus in the Book of Daniel iii. 4, ‘‘ the 
herald cried aloud . . . O people, nations, and languages.” 
Why then should we not distinguish between nations and 
languages? But to put an end to every possible misunderstand- 
ing, I declared at last that to speak of ‘‘un Aryan skull would be 
as great a monstrosity as to speak of a dolichocephalic language.” 

I do not mean to say that this old heresy, which went by the 
name of linguistic ethnology, is at present entirely extinct. But 
among all serious students, whether physiologists or philologisis, 
it is by this time recognised that the divorce between Ethnology 
and Philology, granted if only for incompatibility of temper, has 
been productive of nothing but good. 

Instead of attempting to classify mankind as a whole, students 
are now engaged in classing skulls, in classing hair, and teeth, 
and skin. Many solid results have been secured by these special 
researches ; but, as yet, no two classifications, based on these 
characteristics, have been made to run parallel. 

The most natural classification is, no doubt, that according to 
the colour of the skin. This gives us a black, a brown, a yellow, a 
red, and a white race, with several subdivisions. This classifi- 
cation has often been despised as unscientific; but it may still 
turn out far more valuable than is at present supposed. 

The next classification is that by the colour of the eyes, as 
black, brown, hazel, grey, and blue. This subject also has 
attracted much attention of late, and, within certain limits, the 
results have proved very valuable. 

The most favourite classification, however, has always been that 
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according to the skulls. The skull, as the shell of the brain, has — 


by many students been supposed to betray something of the 
spiritual essence of man; and who can doubt that the general 
features of the skull, if taken in large averages, do correspond to 
the general features of human character? We have only to look 
round to see men with heads like a cannon-ball, and others with 
heads like a hawk. This distinction has formed the foundation 
for a more scientific classification into brachycephalic, dolichocephalic, 
and mesocephalic skulls. The proportion of 80: 100 between the 
transverse and longitudinal diameter gives us the ordinary or 
mesocephalic type, the proportion of 75: 100 the dolichocephalic, 
the proportion of 85: 100 the brachycephalic type. The extremes 
are 70: 100 and 90: 100. 

If we examine any large collection of skulls, we have not much 
difficulty in arranging them under these three classes; but if, after 
we have done this, we look at the nationality of each skull, we find 
the most hopeless confusion. Pruner Bey, as Peschel tells us in his 
“Vélkerkunde,” has observed brachycephalic and dolichocephalic 
skulls in children born of the same mother; and if we consider 
how many women have been carried away into captivity by Mon- 
golians in their inroads into China, India, and Germany, we cannot 
feel surprised if we find some longheads among the roundheads of 
those Central Asiatic hordes. 

Only we must not adopt the easy expedient of certain anthropo- 
logists who, when they find dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
skulls in the same tomb, at once jamp to the conclusion that they 
must have belonged to two different races. When, for instance, 
two dolichocephalic and three brachycephalic skulls were discovered 
in the same tomb at Alexanderpol, we were told at once that this 
proved nothing as to the simultaneous occurrence of different 
skulls in the same family ; nay, that it proved the very contrary of 
what it might seem to prove. It was clear, we were assured, that 
the two dolichocephalic skulls belonged to Aryan chiefs and the 
three brachycephalic skulls to the non-Aryan slaves, who were 
killed and buried with their masters, according to a custom well 
known to Herodotus. This sounds very learned, but is it really 
quite straightforward P 

Besides the general division of skulls into dolichocephalic, 
brachycephalic, and mesocephalic, other divisions have been under- 
taken, according to the height of the skull, and again, according to 
the maxillary and the facial angles. This latter division gives us 
orthognathic, prognathic, and mesognathic skulls. 

Lastly, according to the peculiar character of the hair, we may 
distinguish two great divisions, the people with woolly hair 
( Ulotriches) and people with smooth hair (Lissotriches). The former 
are subdivided into Lophocomi, people with tufts of hair, and 
Eriocomi, or people with fleecy hair. The latter are divided into 
Euthycomi, straight-haired, and Euplocami,’ wavy-haired. It has 


? Not Euplo-comic, wavy-haired, as Brinton gives it. 
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been shown that these peculiarities of the hair depend on the 
peculiar form of the hair-tubes, which, in cross-sections, are found 
to be either round or elongated in different ways, 

Now all these classifications, to which several more might be 
added, those according to the orbits of the eyes, the outlines of the 
nose, the width of the pelvis, are by themselves extremely useful. 
But few of them only, if any, run strictly parallel. It has been 
said that all dolichocephalic races are prognathic, and have woolly 
hair. I doubt whether this is true without exception ; but even 
if it were, it would not allow us to draw any genealogical con- 
clusions from it, because there are certainly many dolichocephalic 
people who are not woolly-haired, as, for instance, the Eskimos.’ 

Now let us consider whether there can be any organic connection 
between the shape of the skull, the facial angle, the conformation 
of the hair, or the colour of the skin on one side, and what we call 
the great families of language on the other. That we speak at all 
may rightly be called a work of nature, opera naturale, as Dante 
said long ago; but that we speak thus or thus, cosi o cosi, that, as 
the same Dante said, depends on our pleasure—that is, our work. 
To imagine, therefore, that as a matter of necessity, or as a matter 
of fact, dolichocephalic skulls have anything to do with Aryan, 
mesocephalic with Semitic, or brachycephalic with Turanian speech, 
is nothing but the wildest random thought; it can convey no 
rational meaning whatever. We might as well say that all painters 
are dolichocephalic, and all musicians brachycephalic, or that all 
lophocomic tribes work in gold, and all lissocomic tribes in silver. 

If anything must be ascribed to prehistoric times, surely the dif- 
ferentiation of the human skull, the human hair, and the human 
skin, would have to be ascribed to that distant period. No one, I 
believe, has ever maintained that a mesocephalic skull was split or 
differentiated into a dolichocephalic and a brachycephalic variety in 
the bright sunshine of history. 

But let us, for the sake of argument, assume that in prehistoric 
times all dolichocephalic people spoke Aryan, all mesocephalic, 
Semitic, all brachycephalic, Turanian languages ; how would that 
help us ? 

So long as we know anything of the ancient Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian languages, we find foreign words in each of them. This 
proves a very close and historical contact between them. For 
instance, in Babylonian texts of 3000 B.c. there is the word sindhu 
for cloth made of vegetable fibres, linen. That can only be the 
Sk. sindhu, the Indus, or saindhava, what comes from the Indus. 
It would be the same word as the Homeric ovéwy, fine cloth.2 In 
Egyptian we find so many Semitic words that it is difficult 
to say whether they were borrowed or derived from a common 
source. I confess 1am not convinced, but Egyptologists of high 
authority assure us that the names of several Aryan peoples, such as 
the Sicilians and Sardinians, occur in the fourteenth century B.c., 


1 Brinton, “ Races of People,” p. 249. 
2 “Physical Religion,” p. 87. 
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in the inscriptions of the time of Menephthah I. Again, as 
soon as we know anything of the Turanian languages—Finnish 
for instance—we find them full of Aryan words. All this, it may 
be said, applies to a very recent period in the ancient history of 
humanity. Still, we have no access to earlier documents, and we 
may fairly say that this close contact which existed then existed 
probably at an earlier time also. 

If, then, we have no reason to doubt that the ancestors of the 
people speaking Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian languages lived in 
close proximity, would there not have been marriages between 
them, so long as they lived in peace, and would they not have killed 
the men and carried off the women in time of war? What, then, 
would have been the effect of a marriage between a dolichocephalic 
mother and a brachycephalic father? The materials for studying 
this question of métissage, as the French call it, are too scanty as 
yet to enable us to speak with confidence. But whether tlie 
paternal or the maternal type prevailed, or whether their union 
gave rise to a new permanent variety, still it stands to reason that 
the children of a dolichocephalic captive woman might be found, 
after fifty or sixty years, speaking the language of the brachy- 
cephalic conquerors. 

it has been the custom to speak of the early Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian races as large swarms—as millions pouring from one 
country into another. It has been calculated that these early 
nomads would have required immense tracts of meadow land to 
keep their flocks, and that it was the search of new pastures that 
drove them, by an irresistible force, over the whole inhabitable 
earth. 

This may have been so, but it may also have not been so. Any- 
how, we have a right to suppose that, before there were millions of 
human beings, there were at first a few only. We have been told 
of late that there never was a first man; but we may be allowed 
to suppose, at all events, that there were at one time a few first 
men and a few first women. If, then, the mixture of blood 
by marriage and the mixture of language in peace or war took 
place at that early time, when the world was peopled by some 
individuals, or by some hundreds, or by some thousands only, think 
only what the necessary result would have been. It has been 
calculated that it would require only 600 years to populate the whole 
earth with the descendants of one couple, the first father being 
dolichocephalic and the first mother brachycephalic. They might, 
after a time, all choose to speak an Aryan language, but they could 
not choose their skulls, but would have to accept them from 
nature, whether dolichocephalic or brachycephalic. 

Who, then, would dare at present to lift up a skull and say this 
skull must have spoken an Aryan language, or lift up a langnage\ 
and say this language must have been spoken by a dolichocephalic — 
skull? Yet, though no serious student would any longer listen to 
such arguments, it takes a long time before theories that were 
maintained for a time by serious students, and were then sur- 
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rendered by them, can be completely eradicated. I shall not touch 
to-day on the hackneyed question of the “ Home of the Aryans,” 
except as a warning. There are two quite distinct questions con- 
cerning the home of the Aryans. 

When students of Philology speak of Aryas they mean by 
Aryas nothing but people speaking in Aryan language. They 
affirm nothing about skulls, skins, hair, andall therest. Arya with 
them means speakers of an Aryan language. When, on the con- 
trary, students of Physiology speak of dolichocephalic, orthognatic, 
euthycomic people, they speak of their physiological characteristics 
only, and affirm nothing whatever about language. 

It is clear, therefore, that the home of the Aryas, in the proper 
sense of that word, can be determined by linguistic evidence only, 
while the home of a blue-eyed, blond-haired, long-skulled, fair- 
skinned people can be determined by physiological evidence only. 
Any kind of concession or compromise on either side is simply 
fatal, and has led to nothing but a promiscuous slaughter of inno- 
cents. Separate the two armies, and the whole physiological 
evidence collected by D’Omalius d’Halloy, Latham, and their 
followers will not fill more than an octavo page; while the linguist 
evidence collected by Benfey and his followers will not amount to 
more than a few words. Everything else is mere rhetoric. 

The physiologist is grateful, no doubt, for any additional skull 
whose historical antecedents can be firmly established ; the phil- 
ologist is grateful for any additional word that can help to indicate 
the historical or geographical whereabouts of the unknown speakers 
of Aryan speech. On these points it is possible to argue. They 
alone have a really scientific value in the eyes of a scholar, because, 
if there is any difference of opinion on them, itis possible to come to an 
agreement. As soon, however, as we go beyond these mere matters 
of fact, which have been collected by real students, everything be- 
comes at once mere vanity and vexation of spirit. I know the appeals 
that have been made for concessions and some kind of compromise 
between Physiology and Philology ; but honest students know that, 
on scientific subjects no compromise is admissible. With regard to 
the homes of the Aryas, no honest philologist will allow himself to 
be driven one step beyond the statement that the unknown people 
who spoke Aryan languages were, at one time, and before their 
final separation, settled somewhere in Asia. That may seem very 
small comfort, but for the present it is all we have a right to say. 
Eventhis must betaken with the limitations which, as all true scholars 
know, apply to speculations concerning what may have happened, 
say, five thousand or ten thousand years ago. As to the colour of 
the skin, the hair, the eyes of those unknown speakers of Aryan 
aveech, the scholar says nothing; and when he speaks of their 
olood he knows that such a word can be taken in a metaphorical 
sense only. If we once step from the narrow domain of science 
into the vast wilderness of mere assertion, then it does not matter 
what we say. We may say, with Penka, that all Aryas are doli 
chocephalic, blue-eyed, and blond, or we may say, with Piétremert, 
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that all Aryasare brachycephalic, with brown eyes and black hair.' 
There is no difference between the two assertions. They are both 
perfectly unmeaning. They are vox et preterea nihil. May I be 
allowed to add that Latham’s theory of the European origin of 
Sanskrit, which has lately been represented as marking the nearest 
epoch in the study of Anthropology, was discussed by me in the 
Edinburgh Review of 1851. 

My experiences during the last forty years have only served to 
confirm the opinion which I expressed forty years ago, that there 
ought to be a complete separation between Philology and Physi- 
ology. And yet,if I were asked whether such a diverce should now 
be made absolute, I should say, No. There have been so many 
unexpected discoveries of new facts, and so many surprising com- 
binations of old facts, that we must always be prepared to hear 
some new evidence, if only that evidence is brought forward ac- 
cording to the rules which govern the court of true science. It 
may be that in time the classifieation of skulls, hair, eyes, and skin 
may be brought into harmony with the classification of language. 
We may even go on so far as to admit, as a postulate, that the two 
must have run parallel, at leastin the beginning of all things. But 
with the evidence before us at present, mere wrangling, mere itera- 
tion of exploded assertions, mere contradictions, will produce no 
effect on that true jury which in every country hardly ever con- 
sists of more than twelve trusty men, but with whom the final 
verdict rests. The very things that most catch the popular ear 
will by them be ruled out of court. But every single new word, 
common to all the Aryan languages, and telling of some climatic, 
geographical, historical, or physiological circumstance in the 
earliest life of the speakers of Aryan speech, will be truly welcome 
to philologists quite as‘much asa skull from an early geological 
stratum is to the physiologist, and both to the anthropologist, in 
the widest sense of that name. 

But, if all this is so, if the alliance between Philology and 
Physiology has hitherte done nothing but mischief, what right, it 
may be asked, had I to accept the honour of presiding over this 
section of Anthropology? If you will allow me to occupy your 
valuable time a little longer, I shall explain, as shortly as possible, - 
why I thought that I, as a philologist, might do some small 
amount of good as President of the Anthropological Section. 

In spite of all that [ have said against the unhoiy alliance be- 
tween Physiology and Philology, I have felt for years—and I 
believe I am now supported im my opinion by all competent 
anthropologists—that a knowledge of languages must be considered 
in future as a sine qua non for every anthropologist. 

Anthropology, as you know, has increased so rapidly that it 
seems to say now, Nihil humani a me alienum puto. So long as 
Anthropology treated only of the anatomy of the human body, any 
surgeon might have become an excellent anthropologist. But now, 
when Anthropology includes the study of the earliest thoughts of 
1 V. de Gheyn, 1889, p. 26. 
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man, his customs, his laws, his traditions, his legends, his religions. 
aye, even his early philosophies, a student of Anthropology without 
an accurate knowledge of languages, and, what is even more im- 
portant, without the conscience of a scholar, is like a sailor 
without a compass. 

No one disputes this with regard to nations who possess a 
literature. No one would listen to a man describing the pect- 
liarities of the Greek, the Roman, the Jew, the Arab, the Chinese, 
without knowing their languages, and being capable of reading 
the master-works of their literature. We know how often men 
who have devoted the whole of their life to the study, for instance, 
of Hebrew differ not only as to the meaning of certain words and 
passages, but as to the very character of the Jews. One authority 
states that the Jews, and not only the Jews, but all Semitic 
nations, were possessed of a monotheistic instinct. Another 
authority shows that all Semitic nations, not excluding the Jews, 
were polytheistic in their religion, and that the Jehovah of the Jews, 
we are told, was not conceived at first as the Supreme Deity, but 
as a national God only, as the God of the Jews, who, according to 
the latest view, was originally a fetish or a totem, like all other 

ods. 

° You know how widely classical scholars differ on the character 
of Greeks and Romans, on the meaning of their customs, the pur- 
pose of their religious ceremonies—nay, the very essence of their 
gods. And yet there was a time, not very long ago, when anthro- 
pologists would rely on the descriptions of casual travellers, who, 
after spending a few weeks, or even a few years, among tribes 
whose language was utterly unknown to them, gave the most 
marvellous accounts of their customs, their laws, their folk-lore, 
and even of their religion. It may be said that anybody can 
describe what he sees, even though unable to converse with the 
people. I say, Decidedly no; and I am supported in this opinion 
by the most competent judges. Dr. Codrington, who has just 
published his excellent book on the “ Melanesians: Their Anthro- 
poroey and Folk-lore,” spent twenty-four years among the 

elanesians, learning their dialects, collecting their legends, and 
making a systematic study of their laws, customs, and superstitions. 
But what does he say in his preface? “I have felt the truth,” he 
says, ‘“‘of what Mr. Fison, late missionary in Fiji, has written: 
‘When a European has been living for two or three years among 
savages, he is sure to be fully convinced that he knows all about 
them ; when he has been ten years or so amongst them, if he be 
an observant man, he finds that he knows very little about them, 
and so begins to learn.’” 

How few of the books in which we trust with regard to the 
characteristic peculiarities of savage races have been written by 
men who have lived among them for ten or twenty years, and who 
have learnt their languages till they could speak them as well as 
the natives themselves. 

It is no excuse to say that any traveller who has eyes to see and 
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ears to hear can form a correct estimate of the doings and sayings 
of savage tribes. It is not so, and anthropologists know from sad 
experience that it is not so. Suppose a traveller came to a camp 
where he saw thousands of men and vomen dancing round the 
image of a young bull. Suppose that che dancers were all stark 
naked, that after a time they began to fight, and that at the end of 
their orgies there were three thousand corpses lying about weltering 
in their blood. Would not a casual traveller have described such 
savages as worse than the negroesof Dahomey? Yet these savages 
were really the Jews, the chosen people of God. The image was 
the golden calf, the priest was Aaron, and the chief who ordered 
the massacre was Moses. We may read the 32nd chapter of 
Exodus in a very different sense. <A traveller who could have 
conversed with Aaron and Moses might have understood the causes 
of the revolt and the necessity of the massacre. But without this 
power of interrogation and mutual explanation, no travellers, 
however graphic and amusing their stories may be, can be trusted ; 
no statements of theirs can be used by the anthropologist for truly 
scientific purposes. 

From the day when this fact was recognized by the highest 
authorities in Anthropology, and was sanctioned by some at least 
of our’anthropological, ethnological, and folk-lore societies, a new 
epoch began, aud Philology received its right place as the hand- 
maid of Anthropology. The most important paragraph in our new 
charter was this, that in future no one is to be quoted or relied on as 
an authority on the customs, traditions, and more particularly on 
the religious ideas of uncivilised races who has not acquired an 
acquaintance with their language, sufficient to enable him to con- 
verse with them freely on these difficult subjects. 

No one would object to this rule when we have to deal with 
civilised and literary nations. But the languages of Africa, 
America, Polynesia, and even Australia are now being studied as 
formerly Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanskrit only were studied. 
You have only to compare the promiscuous descriptions of the 
Hottentots in the works of the best ethnologists with the researches 
of a real Hottentot scholar like Dr. Hahn to see the advance that 
has been made. When we read the books of Bishop Callaway on 
the Zulu, of William Gill and Edward Tregear on the Polynesians, 
of Horatio Hale on some of the North American races, we feel at 
once that we are in safe lands, in the hands of real scholars. 
Even then we must, of course, remember that their knowledge of 
the languages cannot compare with that of Bentley, or Hermann, 
or Burnouf, or Ewald. Yet we feel that we cannot go altogether 
wrong in trusting to their guidance. 

I venture to go even a step further, and I believe the time will 
come when no anthropologist will venture to write on anything 
concerning the inner life of man without having himself acquired 
a knowledge of the language in which that inner life finds its truest 
expression. 

This may seem to be exacting too much, but you have only to 
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look, for instance, at the description given of the customs, the 
laws, the legends, and the religious convictions of the people of 
India about a hundred years ago, and before Sanskrit began to be 
studied, and you will be amazed at the utter caricature that is 
often given there of the intellectual state of the Brahmans com- 
pared with what we know of it now from their own literature. 
- And if that is the case with a people like the Indians, who are a 
civilised race, possessed of an ancient literature, and well within 
the focus of history for the last two thousand years, what can be 
expecied in the case of really savage races! One can hardly trust 
one’s eyes when one sees the evidence placed before us by men 
whose good faith cannot be questioned, and who nevertheless con- 
tradict each other flatly on the most ordinary subjects. We owe 
to one of our secretaries, Mr. Roth, a most careful collection of all 
that has been said on the Tasmanians by eye-witnesses. Not the 
least valuable part of this collection is that it opens our eyes to 
the utter untrustworthiness of the evidence on which the anthro- 
‘pologist has so often had to rely. In an article on Mr. Roth’s 
k in “ Nature,” I tried to show that there is not one essential 
feature in the religion of the Tasmanians on which different autho- 
rities have not made assertions diametrically opposed to each 
other. Some say that the Tasmanians have no idea of a Supreme 
Being, no rites or ceremonies; others call their religion Dualism, 
a worship of good and evil spirits. Some maintain that they had 
deified the powers of nature, others that they were Devil-worship- 
pers. Some declare their religion to be pure monotheism, combined 
with belief in the immortality of the soul, the efficacy of prayers 
and charms. Nay, even the most recent article of faith, the 
descent of man from some kind of animal, has received a religious 
sanction among the Tasmanians. For Mr. Horton, who is not 
given to joking, tells us that they believed “they were originally 
formed with tails, and without knee-joints, by a benevolent being, 
and that another descended from heaven and, compassionating the 
sufferers, cut off their tails, and with grease softened their knees. 
I would undertake to show that what applies to the descriptions 
given us of the now extinct race of the Tasmanians applies with 
equal force to the descriptions of almost all the savage races with 
whom anthropologists have to deal. In the case of large tribes, 
such as the inhabitants of Australia, the contradictory evidence 
may, no doubt, be accounted for by the fact that the observations 
were made in different localities. But the chief reason is always 
the same—ignorance of the language, and therefore want of 
sympathy and impossibility of mutual explanation and correction. 
Let me in conclusion give you one of the most flagrant instances of 
how a whole race can be totally misrepresented by men ignorant of 
their language, and how these misrepresentations are at once 
removed if travellers acquire a knowledge of the langnage, and 
thus have not only eyes to see, but ears to hear, tongues to speak, 
and hearts to feel. . 
No race has been so cruelly maligned for centuries as the inhabi- 
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tants of the Andaman Islands. An Arab writer of the ninth cen- 
tury states that their complexion was frightful, their hair frizzled, 
their countenance and eyes terrible, their feet very large, and 
slmost a cubit in length, and that they go quite naked. Marco 
Polo (about 1285) declared that the inhabitants are no better than 
wild beasts, and he goes on to say: “I assure you, all the men of 
this island of Angamanain have heads like dogs, und teeth and 
eyes likewise ; in fact, in the face they are just like big mastiff 
dogs.” 

So long as no one could be found to study their language there 
was no appeal from these libels. But when, after the Sepoy 
Matiny in 1857, it was necessary to find a habitation for a large 
number of convicts, the Andaman Islands, which had already 
served as a penal settlement on a smaller scale, became a large 
penal colony under English officers. The havoc that was wrought 
by this sudden contact between the Andaman Islanders and these 
civilised Indian convicts was terrible, and the end will probably be 
the same as in Tasmania—the native population will die out. 
Fortunately one of the English officers (Mr. Edward Horace Man) 
did not shrink from the trouble of learning the language spoken 
by these islanders, and, being a careful observer and perfectly 
trustworthy, he has given us some accounts of the Andaman 
aborigines which are real masterpieces of anthropological research. 
If these islanders must be swept away from the face of the earth, 
they will now at all events leave a good name behind them. Even 
their outward appearance seems to become different in the eyes of 
a sympathising observer from what it was to casual travellers. 
They are, no doubt, a very small race, their average height being 
4 ft. 10$ in. But this is almost the only charge brought against 
them which Mr. Man has not been able to rebut. Their hair, he 
says, is fine, very closely curled, and frizzly. Their colour is dark, 
but not absolutely black. Their features possess little of the 
most marked and coarser peculiarities of the negro type. The 
projecting jaws, the prominent thick lips, the broad and flattened 
nose of the genuine negro are so softened down as scarcely to be 
recognised. 

But let us hear now what Mr. Man has to tell us about the social. 
moral, and intellectual qualities of these so-called savages who had 
been represented to us as cannibals; as ignorant of the existence 
of a deity; as knowing no marriage—except what by a bld 
euphemism has been called communal marriage ; as unacquainted 
with fire; as no better than wild beasts, having heads, teeth, and 
eyes like dogs—being, in fact, like big mastiffs. 

“Before the introduction into the islands of what is called 
Enropean civilisation, the inhabitants,” Mr. Man writes, “lived in 
small villages, their dwellings built of branches and leaves of 
trees. They were ignorant of agriculture, and kept no poultry or 
domestic animals. Their pottery was hand-made, their clothing 
very scanty. They were expert swimmers and divers, and able to 
manufacture well-made dug-out canoes and outriggers. They 
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were ignorant of metals, ignorant, we are told, of producing fire, 
though they kept a constant supply of barning and smouldering 
wood. They made use of shells for their tools, had stone hammers 
and anvils, bows and arrows, harpoons for killing turtle and fish. 
Such is the fertility of the island that they have abundance and 
variety of food all the year round. Their food was invariably 
cooked, they drank nothing but water, and they did not smoke. 
People may call this a savage life. I know many a starving 
labourer who would gladly exchange the benefits of European 
civilisation for the blessings of such savagery.” 

These small islanders who have always been represented by a 
certain class of anthropologists as the lowest stratum of humanity 
need not fear comparison, so far as their social life is concerned, 
with races who are called civilised. So far from being addicted to 
what is called by the self-contradictory name of communal 
marriage, Mr. Man tells us that bigamy, polygamy, polyandry, 
and divorce are unknown to them, and that the marriage contract, 
so far from being regarded as a merely temporary contract, to be 
set aside on account of incompatibility of temper or other such 
causes, is never dissolved. Conjugal fidelity till death is not the 
exception but the rule, and matrimonial differences, which occur 
but rarely, are easily settled with or without the intervention of 
friends. One of the most striking features of their social relations 
is the marked equality and affection which exist between husband 
and wife, and the consideration and respect with which women are 
treated might, with advantage, be emulated by certain classes in 
our own land. As to cannibalism or infanticide, they are never 
practised by them. 

It is easy to say that Mr. Man may be prejudiced in favour of 
these little savages, whose language he has been at so much pains 
to learn. Fortunately, however, all his statements have lately 
been confirmed by another authority—Colonel Cadell, the Chief 
Commissioner of these islands.; He is a Victoria Cross, and 
not likely te be given to over much sentimentality. Well, this is 
what he says of these fierce mastiffs, with feet a cubit in 
length :— 

“They are merry little people,” he says. ‘One could not 
imagine how taking they were. Everyone who had to do with 
them fell in love with them (these fierce mastiffs). Contact with 
civilisation had not improved the morality of the natives, but in 
their natural state they were truthful and honest, generous and 
self-denying. He had watched them sitting over their fires 
cooking their evening meal, and it was quite pleasant to notice the 
absence of greed and the politeness with which they picked off the 
tit-bits and thrust them into each other’s mouths. The forest and 
sea abundantly supplicd their wants, and it was therefore not 
surprising that the attempts to induce them to take to cultivation 
had been quite unsuccessful, highly though they appreciated the 
rice and Indian corn which were occasionally supplied to them. 
All was grist that came to their mill in the shape of food. The 
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forest supplied them with edible roots and fruits. Bats, rats, 
flying-foxes, iguanas, sea-snakes, molluscs, wild pig, fish, turtle, 
and last, though not least, the larve of beetles, formed welcome 
additions to their larder. He remembered one morning landing 
by chance at an encampment of theirs, under the shade of a 
gigantic forest tree. On one fire was the shell of a turtle, acting 
as its own pot, in which was simmering the green fat delicious to 
more educated palates; on another its flesh was being broiled, 
together with some splendid fish; on a third a wild pig was being 
roasted, its drippings falling on wild yams, and a jar of honey 
stood close by, all delicacies fit for an alderman’s table.” 

These are things which we might suppose anybody who has eyes 
to see, and who is not wilfully blind, might have observed; but 
when we come to traditions, laws, and particularly to religion, no 
one ought to be listened to as an authority who cannot converse 
with the natives. For a long time the Mincopies have been 
represented as without any religion, without even an idea of the 
Godhead. This opinion received the support of Sir John Lubbock, 
and has been often repeated without ever having been re-examined. 
As soon, however, as these Mincopies began to be studied more 
carefully—more particularly as soon as some persons resident 
among them had acquired a knowledge of their language, and 
thereby a means of real communication—their religion came out 
as clear as daylight. According to Mr. E. H. Man, they have a 
name for God—Pzluga. And how can a race be said to be without 
a knowledge of God if they have a name for God? Piéluga has a 
very mythological character. He has a stone house in the sky ; 
he has a wife, whom he created himself, and from whom he has a 
large family, all, except the eldest, being girls. The mother is 
supposed to be green (the earth ?), the daughters black ; they are 
the spirits, called Mérowin ; his son is called Pijchor. He alone is 
permitted to live with his father and to convey his orders to the 
Mérowin. But Péluga was a moral character also. His appear- 
ance is like fire, though nowadays he has become invisible. He 
was never born, and is immortal. The whole world was created by 
him, except only the powers of evil. He is omniscient, knowing 
even the thoughts of the heart. He is angered by the commission 
of certain sins—some very trivial, at least to our mind—but he is 
pitiful to all who are in distress. He is the judge from whom 
each soul receives its sentence after death. 

According to other authorities, some Andamanese look on the 
sun as the fountain of all that is good, the moon as a minor 
power; and they believe in a number of inferior spirits, the spirits 
of the forest, the water, and the mountain, as agents of the two 
higher powers. They believe in an evil spirit also, who seems to 
have been originally the spirit of the storm. Him they try to 
pacify by songs, or to frighten away with their arrows. 

I suppose I need say no more to show how indispensable a study 
of language is to every studentof Anthropology. If Anthropology 
is to maintain its high position as a real science, not as a mere 
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collection of amusing anecdotes, its alliance with linguistic studies 
cannot be too close. Its weakest points have always been those 
where it trusted to the statements of authorities ignorant of 
language and of the science of language. Its greatest triumphs 
have been achieved by men such as Dr. Hahn, Bishops Callaway 
and Colenso, Dr. W. Gill, and last, not least, Mr. Man, who have 
combined the minute accuracy of the scholar with the compre- 
hensive grasp of the anthropologist, and were thus enabled to use 
the key of language to unlock the perplexities of savage customs, 
savage laws and legends, and, particularly, of savage religions 
and mythologies. If this alliance between Anthropology and 
Philology becomes real, then, and then only, may we hope to see 
Bunsen’s prophecy fulfilled, that Anthropology will become the 
highest branch of that science for which this British Association 
is instituted. 

Allow me in conclusion once more to quote some prophetic words 
from the Address which Bunsen delivered before our Section in 
1847 :— 

“If man is the apex of the creation it seems right, on the one 
side, that historical inquiry into his origin and development should 
never be allowed to sever itself from the general body of natural 
science, and in particular from Physiology. But, on the other 
side, if man is the apex of the creation, if he is the end to which 
all organic formations tend from the very beginning, if man is at 
once the mystery and the key of natural science, if that is the only 
view of natural science worthy of our age, then Ethnological 
Philology (I should prefer to say Anthropology), once established . 
on principles as clear as the physiological are, is the highest 
branch of that science for the advancement of which this Associa- 
tion is instituted. It is not an appendix to Physiology or to 
anything else; but its object is, on the contrary, capable of 
becoming the end and goal of the labours and transactions of a 
scientific association.” 

Much has been achieved by Anthropology to justify these hopes 
and fulfil the prophecies of my old friend Bunsen. Few men live 
to see the fulfilment of their own prophecies, but they leave 
disciples whose duty it is to keep their memory alive, and thus to 
preserve that vital continuity of human knowledge which alone 
enables us to see in the advancement of all science the historical 
evolution of eternal truth. 


Works of Professor Wilken. 


The following list of published papers of the late Professor G. A. 
Wilken, of the University of Leyden, will be of service to anthro- 
pologists. Besides the acknowledged importance of these writings 
as studies of special problems, they have a particular value as bein 
largely based on the excellent materials relating to the Dutch East 
Indies which have been collected by Dutch officials, missionarieg 
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and travellers during the last generation. Much of the best results 
of this voluminous literature is extracted and generalized by Prof. 
Wilken, whose writings incidentally form the best guide to the 
anthropology of the Malay Archipelago. Separate copies of some 
of the papers may be had through the Dutch booksellers. 


De Simsonsage. [Legend of Samson.] (‘ De Gids,” 1888, No. 5.) 
Huwelijken tusschen Bloedverwanten. [Marriages between Blood 
relations.| (Ibid., 1890, No. 6.) 


Over de primitieve vormen van het huwelijk en den oorsprong van 
het gezin. [On Primitive Forms of Marriage and Origin of 
the Family.] (‘“ De Indische Gids,” 1880-81.) 

Over de verwantschap en het huwelijks en erfrecht bij de volken 
van het Maleische ras. [On Relationship and the Law of 
Marriage and Inheritance of the Malay Race.] (Ibid., May 
1883. Amsterdam: De Bussy.) 

Het matriarchat bij de oude Arabieren. [Matriarchate among the 
ancient Arabs.| (Ibid., Jan. 1884. Amsterdam : De Bussy.) 

Het animisme bij de Volken van den Indischen archipel. weg 
mism among the peoples of the Indian Archipelago.] (Jbid., 
1884-85. Amsterdam: De Bussy.) 

De betrekking tusschen Menschen Dieren en Plantenleven naar 
het Volksgelouf. [The relation between Human, Animal, and 
Vegetable Life in Popular Belief.] (Ibid., 1884. Amsterdam : 
De Bussy.) 

Het strafrecht bij de volken van het Maleische ras. [Criminal 
Law of the Malay Race.] Leiden, Oricntalists’ Congress, 1883. 
(‘“‘ Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié.” The Hague; Nijhoff, 1883.) 

De besnijdenis bij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. ([Cir- 
cumcision in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., IV Series, 
Part X.) 

Eenige opmerkingen, naar aanleiding eener critiek van mijn 
‘“‘ Matriarchat bij de oude Arabieren.” [Remarks on Critique 
of ‘‘ Matriarchate among the Ancient Arabs.”] (Ibid., IV 
Series, Part X.) 

Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij verlovingen en huwelijken bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel, I & II. [Ceremonies 
and Customs at Betrothals and Marriages in the Indian 
Archipelago. | (Ibid., V Series, Parts I, IV.) 

Het tellen bij nachten bij dee volken van het Maleisch-Polynesische 
ras. [Counting by nights among the Malayo-Polynesian 
Race.| (V Series, Part I.) 

Iets over de beteekenis van de ithyphallische beelden bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel. ([Signification of 
Ithyphallic Figures of the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., V 
Series, Part I.) 

Het shamanisme bij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. 
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[Shamanism in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., V Series, 
Part II.) 

lets over de Papuwa’s van de Gulvinksbaai. [Papuas of Geelvink 
Bay.| (Ibid., V Series, Part IT.) 

Oostersche en Westersche rechtsbegrippen. [Eastern and Western 
Legal Ideas.] (Ibid., V Series, Part III.) 

De verbreiding van het matriarchaat op Sumatra. [Diffusion of 
the Matriarchate in Sumatra.| (Ibid., V Series, Part ITI.) 

Iets over de mutilatie der tanden bij de volken van den Indischen 
Archipel. [On the Mutilation of the teeth in the Indian 
Archipelago.] (JIbid., V Series, Part IIT.) 

Het pandrecht bij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. [Law of 
Pledge in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ibid., V Series, Part ITI.) 

Iets over de schedelvereering bij de volken van den Indischen 
Archipel. [Skull worship in the Indian Archipelago.] 
(Ibid., V Series, Part IV.) 

De couvade bij de volken van den Indischen Archipel. [Couvade 
in the Indian Archipelago.] (Ihid. V Series, part IV.) 

Albinos in den Indischen Archipel. [Albinos in the Indian 
Archipelago.] (Ibid., V Series, Part V.) 

Stroma en cretinisme in den Indischen Archipel. [Scrofula and 
Cretinism in the Indian Archipelago.] (Jbid., V Series, 
Part V.) 

Over het huwelijks en erfrecht bij de volken van Zuid-Sumatra. 
[ Law of Marriage and Inheritance in South Sumatra.] (Ibid., 
V Series, Part VI.) 

Ueber das Haaropfer und andere Trauergebraiiche bei den Vélkern 
Indonesiens. [Sacrifice of Hair and other Mourning 
Customs in Indonesia.] (Revue Coloniale Internationale, 
1886-7.) 

Over de verwantschap en het huwelijks en erfrecht bij de volken 
van den Indischen Archipel. [Relationship and Law of 
Marriage and Inheritance in the Indian Archipelago.] 
(Leiden: Brill, 1883.) 

De vrucht van de beofening der Ethnologie voor de vergelijkende 
rechtswetenschap. [Effect of the Study of Ethnology on 
Comparative Jurisprudence.] (Leiden: Brill, 1885.) 

Landbezit in de Minahasa. Landverkoop in de Minahasa. 
[Tenure and Sale of Land in Minahassa.] (Med. v. w. h. 
Nederl. Zendeling-Genootschap, XVII and XVIII.) 


Bijdragen tot de kennis der Alfouren van het eiland Boeroe. 
[ Alfurus of the Island Bouro.] (Verh. v. h. Batav. Genootsch. 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, XXXVIII.) 


Iets over naamgeving en eigennamen bij de Alfouren van de 
Minahasa. [Personal Names among the Alfurs of Minahasa. ] 
(Tijdschr. v. Ned. Taal-Land en Volkenkunde, XXII.) 
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Het af platten van het voorhoofd bij de Alfouren van de Minahasa. 
[Flattening of Forehead among the Alfurs of Minahasa.] 
(Ibid., XX1.) 


Verkrachting in kinderhuwelijk. [Violation in Child-Marriage. 
(Tijdschr. voor Strafrecht, V.) 


“The History of Human Marriage.” By Edward Wester- 
marck. (Macmillan, 1891.) 8vo., pp. xix, 644. 14s., net. 

The author of this work defines marriage as “a more or less 
durable connection between male and female, lasting beyond the 
mere act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring.” 
Marriage and family are intimately connected with each other, and 
it is for the benefit of the young that male and female continue to 
live together ; marriage is, therefore, rooted in family, rather than 
family in marriage. Itis found among many of the lower animals’; 
it occurs, as a rule, among the anthropomorphous apes, and it is 
universal among mankind. In the opinion of Mr. Westermarck, 
“there has been no stage of human development when marriage 
has not existed, and the father- has always been, as a rule, the 
protector of his family. Human marriage appears to be an 
inheritance from some ape-like progenitor.” 

On the subject of “communal marriage,” Mr. Westermarck 
‘sums up the argument as follows:—‘ Most anthropologists who 
have written on pre-historic customs believe, indeed, that man 
lived originally in a state of promiscuity or ‘communal marriage’ ; 
but we have found that this hypothesis is essentially unscientific. 
The evidence given for it consists of notices of some savage 
nations said to live promiscuously, and of some curious customs 
which are assumed to be survivals from a time when marriage did 
not exist. Many of the assertions made as to peoples living in 
promiscuous intercourse have, however, been shown to be erroneous, 
and the accuracy of the others is, at least, open to question. But 
even if some of the statements were true, it would be a mistake to 
infer that these quite exceptional cases represent a stage of 
development through which all mankind have passed; and it is 
certainly not among the lowest peoples that sexual relations most 
nearly approach to promiscuity . . . Equally unwarranted is 
the inference of a primitive condition of ‘communal marriage,’ 
from the fact that in some parts of the world the sexes may 
cohabit freely before marriage. There are numerous savage and 
barbarous peoples, among whom sexual intercourse out of wedlock 
is of rare occurrence, unchastity on the part of the woman being 
looked upon as a disgrace or a crime. Contact with a ‘higher 
culture’ has proved pernicious to the morality of savage peoples ; 
and we have some reason to believe that irregular connections 
between the sexes have, on the whole, exhibited a tendency to 
increase along with the progress of civilization. Moreover, free 
sexual intercourse previous to marriage is quite different from 
VOL. XXI. > 
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promiscuity, which involves the suppression of individual inclina- 
tions. The most genuine form of it is prostitution, which is rare 
among peoples living in a state of nature, untouched by foreign 
influence. Customs which have been interpreted as acts of 
expiation for individual marriage—a sort of religious prostitution 
found in the East; the jus prim noclis granted to the friends of 
the bridegroom, or to all the guests at a marriage, or to a 
particular person, a chief, or a priest; and the custom of lending 
wives to visitors may be far more satisfactorily explained otherwise. 
This is true also of the fact that, among certain peoples, courtesans 
are held in greater estimation than women married to a single 
husband. Mr. Morgan’s view, that the former prevalence of 
‘marriage in a group’ and promiscuity are proved by the 
‘classificatory system of relationship’ in force among many 
people, pre-supposes that the nomenclature was founded on blood- 
relationship, as near as the parentage of individuals could be 
known. But it can scarcely be doubted that the terms for 
relationships were, originally, mere terms of address, given chiefly 
with reference to sex and age, as also to the external, or social 
relationship in which the speaker stood to the person whom he or 
she addressed. It has been suggested that the system of ‘ kinship 
through females only ’—implying, chiefly, that children are named 
after their mothers, not after their fathers, and that property and 
rank succeed exclusively in the female line—is due to the uncertain 
paternity which resulted from early promiscuity. But the ties of 
blood have exercised a far less direct influence on this system than 
is generally assumed. There may be several reasons for naming 
children after the mother rather than after the father, apart from 
any consideration of relationship. The custom in accordance with 
which, among many peoples, a man, on marrying, goes to live 
with his wife in the house of her father, deserves special notice in 
this connection. It is probable that the causes which make 
children take their mother’s name have also directly influenced the 
rules of succession, but the power of the name itself seems to have 
been of even higher importance. Moreover, so far as we know, 
there is no general coincidence of what we consider moral and 
immoral habits with the prevalence of the maie and female line 
among existing savages; and among various peoples the male 
line prevails, although paternity is often actually uncertain on 
account of their polyandrous marriage customs. Avowed recog- 
nition of kinship in the female line only by no means implies an 
unconsciousness of male kinship. Finally there are many rude 
peoples who exhibit no traces at all of a system of ‘kinship 
through females only.’ Thus the facts put forward in support of 
the hypothesis of promiscuity do not entitle us to assume that 
promiscuity has ever been the prevailing form of sexual relations, 
even among a single people, whilst the hypothesis is opposed to all 
the correct ideas we are able to form with regard to the early 
state of man. Promiscuous intercourse between the sexes tends to 
a pathological condition very unfavourable to fecundity; and the 
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almost universal prevalence of jealousy among peoples unaffected 
by foreign infinence, as well as among the lower mammals, makes 
it most unlikely that promiscuity ever prevailed at any stage of 
human development.” 

Celibacy is almost unknown among savage and barbarous races, 
and marriage usually takes place at the age of puberty. 

Mr. Westermarck agrees with Herr Joest as to the origin of 
the practices of tattooing, mutilating, and painting the body, and 
considers that Mr. Frazer’s theory that they are fundamentally 
connected with totemism rests upon very slender foundation. 
Taking into consideration the fact that in all parts of the world 
the desire for self-decoration is strongest at the beginning of the 
age of puberty, it appears much more probable that all these 
practices originated in a desire to render the person more attractive 
to the opposite sex. Mr. Westermarck believes that even circum- 
cision owes its origin to the same cause. 

‘“‘Tdeas of modesty are altogether relative and conventional. 
Peoples who are accustomed to tattoo themselves are ashamed to 
appear untattooed; peoples whose women are in the habit of 
covering their faces consider such a covering indispensable for 
every respectable woman; peoples, who for one ,reason or another, 
have come to conceal the navel; the knee, the bosom, or other 
parts, blush to reveal what is hidden. It is not the feeling of 
shame that has provoked the covering, but the covering that has 
provoked the feeling of shame.” 

Under the head of the “ Law of Similarity,” Mr. Westermarck 
criticises the various theories that have been proposed to account 
for the almost universal horror of incest which distinguishes the 
races of men; he considers that Mr. McLennan’s theory that 
“exogamy” arose from the practice of female infanticide is 
erroneous, for “even admitting the prevalence of the custom, 
and that men may have endeavoured to make up the deficiency of 
women by capturing wives from foreign tribes, it is hard to see 
why intercourse with women of their own tribe should on this 
account have been prohibited, sometimes even on pain of death.” 
Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis that the man who possessed a captured 
wife was held in greater esteem than one who had married a 
native woman, cannot explain the origin of prohibitions of marriage 
between the nearest kin, “ for it is impossible to suppose that that 
powerful feeling which restrains parents from marrying their 
children, brothers from marrying their sisters, can have been due 
to man’s vain desire to have a trophy in his wife.” No more 
satisfactory is Dr. Tylor’s suggestion that exogamy was “an early 
method of political self-preservation,” for the prohibitions of close 
intermarriage certainly cannot be explained on this ground. The 
idea of Mr. Morgan and others that prohibitions of the marriage 
of near kin have arisen from observation of the injurious results 
of such unions “ is insufficient to account for that instinct, which, 
under normal circumstances, makes sexual love between the nearest 
kin a psychical impossibility.” 9 
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“Tt has been asserted that, if there be really an innate horror of 
incest, it ought to show itself intuitively when persons are ignorant 
of any relationship. But ancient writers state that, in Rome, 
incestuous unions often resulted from the exposure of infants who 
were reared by slave-dealers. . . . . In the early romances 
incestuous love is by no means an uncommon theme, and the folk- 
lore of various peoples gives many instances. . . . . Man has 
thus no horror of marriage with even the nearest kindred if he is 
unaware of their consanguinity; consequently, Mr. Huth con- 
cludes, there is no innate feeling against incest. Of course I 
agree with Mr. Huth in thinking that there is no innate aversion 
to marriage: between near relations. What I maintain is, that 
there is an innate aversion to sexual intercourse between persons 
living very closely together from early youth, and that, as such 
persons are in most cases related, this feeling displays itself chiefly 
as a horror of intercourse between near kin.” Mr. Westermarck 
believes that this may be accounted for by the fact that consan- 
guineous marriages being injurious, experience would lead in course 
of time to the development of an instinct against them; “it would 
display itself simply as an aversion on the part of individuals to 
union with others with whom they have lived, but as these are for 
the most part blood-relations, the result is the survival of the 
fittest.” 

Mr. Westermarck considers that when this horror of incest was 
fully developed, the difficulty of procuring a wife in a friendly 
manner must have led to marriage by capture, which in its turn 
gave place to marriage by purchase, symbols of which may still be 
traced in the marriage portion and the wedding gifts. ; 

Monogamy was probably the earliest form of human marriage, 
both polygyny and polyandry requiring a certain amount of civili- 
zation. 

“ As a general rule, human marriage is not necessarily contracted 
for life, and among most uncivilized and many advanced peoples, a 
man may divorce his wife whenever he likes. . . . Marriage, 
generally speaking, has become more durable in proportion as the 
human race hasadvanced. . . . The history of human marriage 
is the history of a relation in which women have been gradually 
triumphing over the passions, the prejudices, and the selfish 
interests of men.” 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the validity of Mr. 
Westermarck’s conclusions, and on several points he is at issue with 
almost all anthropologists who have discussed the question, it can- 
not be denied that he has brought together a valuable collection of 
facts in support of his arguments, and has earned the gratitude of 
students by so doing; moreover, at the end of the book is a list of 
“authorities quoted” which almost amounts to a bibliography 
of the whole subject.—[G. W. B.] 


“Charles Darwin: His Life and Work.” By C. F. Holder. 
(Putnam, New York, 1891.) 8vo., pp. 279. The author, in his 
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preface, states: “In the preparation of the work I have not 
attempted an analytical dissertation upon Darwin’s iife-work, 
neither have I discussed his theories or their possible effect upon 
the scientific world, but I have simply presented the story of his 
life, that of one of the greatest naturalists of the age; a life of 
singular purity ; the life of a man who, in loftiness of purpose and 
the accomplishment of grand results, was the centre of observation 
in his time; revered and honoured, yet maligned and attacked as 
few have been. - . . . In the preparation of this volume | 
am indebted to Francis Darwin, Esq., whose life of his father is 
the only work extant giving fully the life and letters of the natn- 
ralist.” 


“Modern Cremation: Its History and Practice.” By Sir 
Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition. (Kegan Paul, 
London, 1891.) Pp. 163. The work is divided into the follow- 
ing sections ; Historical Sketch of Modern Cremation in England. 
A paper on Cremation, published by the author in the “ Contem- 
porary Review,” 1874;. followed in two months by a second paper, 
entitled ‘‘ A reply to Critics, and an exposition of the process,” in 
the same Review. The argument for Cremation is based on a large 
experience gained between 1874 and the present date. Ofticial 
instructions issued by the Cremation Society of England. Method 
of procedure in investigating the cause of death in France. 


“ Dissolution and Evolution,and the Science of Medicine.” 
By C. Pitfield Mitchell. (Williams and Norgate, 1891.) Pp. 
246. On page 221 the author summarises his arguments as 
follows: “‘We have been brought to recognise that the multi- 
farious phenomena of disease are originally and innately identical. 
Neglecting a few aberrant and equivocal examples, true disease is 
that which dissolution verbally symbolises—a disintegration of 
matter caused by absorption of surrounding energy. But in the 
body as out of it simultaneous and successive with dissolution is 
the distinct and contrary process of evolution. Together these 
two processes comprehend not only the changes that are essential 
to disease, but also its non-essential though inseparable concomi- 
tants.” 


“Contemporary Socialism.” ByJohn Rae. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1891.) Pp. 505. This work deals with the history of 
Socialism under the following heads; the progress and present 
position of Socialism, Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx, the federalism 
of Carl Marlo, the Socialists of the Chair, the Christian Socialists, 
Anarchism, Russian Nihilism, Socialism and the Social question, 
State Socialism, and the Agrarian Socialism of Henry George. 


“Actes du deuxiéme congrés international d’anthropo- 
logie criminelle biologie et sociologie.” (Paris, G. Masson, 
120, Boulevard St. Germain, August, 1889.) Pp. 540. The 
volume contains a full report of the proceedings of the Congress. 
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“ British New Guinea.” 


The following notes from the Annual Report for 1890 are a 
continuation of those published in the last number of the Journal. 
(Page 75.) As a body of men, the Tugere are as fine as any tribe 
met with in New Guinea. In one tribe on the Upper Fly River, 
there are men as muscular and equally capable in appearance, but 
those of the Tugere met with are probably the best men of the 
tribe. Many of them are of a light brown colour. They are 
armed exclusively with bows and arrows. They propelled their 
canoes (clumsy in build, 35 to 40 feet long, and without out- 
riggers) by means of poles made of the mid-rib of the sago palm- 
leaf. We saw no paddles in use. They wear the hair, which is 
frizzled, plaited into a great number of small cords with a kind 
of sedge; each cord falls down on the neck, and at the lower 
extremity the sedge is wound round to form at the end of each 
plait a little ball of about the size of a loquat, so that, at a few 
yards distance, each man looks as if he carried on the sides and 
back of the neck a bunch of grapes, so large and heavy that it is 
difficult to turn the head. The forehead is high and well formed, 
the eyes of a hazel colour. In the ears are large rings of the wire 
feathers from the wing of the cassowary. The ale nasi are 
profusely ornamented. A hole is made in each from above down- 
wards into the nostril, and into these holes are put bamboos, bone, 
&c., the lower end coming out of the nostril, so that the bamboo, &c., 
is thus fixed in a perpendicular position. One man wore in this 
way in his nose two leg-bones of a pig, each one fully three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and about seven inches long; the upper 
ends reached nearly to the bridge of the nose, and the lower parts 
lay in front of the mouth, and the ends were below the level of 
the chin. Some wore bamboos of similar proportions, others 
hamboos an inch in diameter in each side, and abont two inches 
long. Some, again, had cassowary claws stuck into these holes 
with the points directed towards the eye. In many, between the 
holes for the reception of this nasa] jewellery, there are on each 
side of the ridge of the nose a perpendicular slit about half an inch 
long. Many wore braids. Round the neck were suspended some- 
times half a dozen pigtails, certain parts of men (probably those 
killed by the wearer), dried and tanned, or perhaps several strings 
of dog’s or wallaby’s teeth. On the breast were cross-belts of fibre, 
or Job’s tears, and round the waist are generally two girdles, one 
fastened with a shell as a sort of button. Some wore a pubic 
shell, but most had no such covering. On the legs and arms were 
rings of plaited cane or mat-work. They do not tattoo. A consider- 
able number suffered from tinea desquamans. A few of them had 
a small cocoanut suspended round the neck with a hole at one end 
und three holes at the side; this they use as a sort of whistle call. 
They use small baskets made of mat-work to carry small articles 
in, but do not seem to employ for this purpose the net bag so 
common in most parts of the possession. They salute by touching 
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the navel. In the bow gauntlet there were large plumes of casso- 
wary feathers. They use as food, when travelling on these excur- 
sions, arrowroot made up in masses of four or five pounds, round 
which a little basket is made of cocoanut leaf, with a small strap 
for transport. They had also a few cocoanuts, which they may, 
however, have picked up coming along the coast. 

(Page 80). The people (of the St. Joseph district), are of great 
interest on account of their large numbers, thei political relation- 
ships, and their peculiar stage of civilization. There are probably 
10,000 people within the area. They say that originally villages 
were named after the founder, and they have legends as to who were 
the founders of several. But one peculiarity of the place is that 
there are often several villages of the same name; thus there are 
at least two Aipianas, two Amoamos, three Rarias, two Inawabuis, 
and so on. In each village there are several chiefs, each of whom 
is the head of his own family, and often of a number of other 
families connected by intermarriage or by blood. Sometimes they 
recognise one man as a representative chief of the whole village, 
but in other cases there is no principal chief. The great matter 
between the different tribes is the Blood Account. Inawabui, for 
example, some years ago killed seven men of Inawaia. Recently, 
Inawaia has nearly balanced matters by killing six men of Inawabui, 
but a small surplus still remains in favour of Inawabui. In 
attempting to wipe that out, Inawaia, which for the time being is 
in the ascendant, will probably create a balance in its own favour, 
and then Inawabui would, in the ordinary course of events, watch 
its opportunity to wipe out the debt, and probably put something 
to its credit. Rarai, in its days of prosperity, ran up a score 
against Amoamo of some seventeen deaths. Now Amoamo has 
cleared the account and got eight ahead of Rarai in the process. 
It is merely an account of blood between these St. Joseph tribes ; 
their state of civilization is such that one does not hear a word of 
such a thing as eating the slain, nor does one see skull trophies in 
the houses. They use as arms the spear, and shield, and stone 
club, but the bow and arrow they do not altogether neglect. 
They do not fortify their villages, but they build watch houses on 
the tops of high trees, and feed the sentinels by sending their food 
up to them in a basket attached to along cord. All the tribes 
seem to intermarry. There are regular market places where they 
meet at stated times to barter, but this is not universal among 
them. The people of those tribes that are on friendly terms visit 
each other frequently, and there are houses for the reception of 
strangers. 

The domestic arrangements and habits of the people are of still 
greater interest than their intertribal relations. Each family has 
its recognised head, and each its own dwelling. The young men 
who have reached puberty and are not married, are supposed to 
occupy common quarters, under the general control of some man 
advanced in years; with this exception, the people live in families. 


During the night there is much noise in the village after all have — 
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retired to rest; husbands and wives squabble, wives beat the 
children, and the children are great screamers. In the morning 
the women sweep out the house and clean the ground about it 
from the traces of pigs, and sweep it clean. Then they cook the 
breakfast, boiling in narrow-mouthed clay pots the taro or bananas 
for the moining meal. When cooked, this is removed into a wide- 
mouthed clay dish, and cocoanuts rasped on to the top of the food. 
Meanwhile, the man or men of the family have most likely gone 
to the strangers’ or club house, where they sit on the veranda 
talking, smoking if they can. The dish is carried there by the 
wife, and laid down near the husband. He takes from the little 
net bag he carries on his arm either a spoon made from the shell 
of a cocoanut, or a fork of from two to five prongs, made of the 
leg-bone of a cassowary, with which he deliberately eats, usually 
inviting some friend or gossip to partake. After some time the 
wife returns for the empty dish. Meantime, the wife and children 
have had their breakfast on their own veranda. The refuse is 
given to the pig, the dog is fed, the dishes are washed and laid 
past, and they are ready for the duties of the day. Normally this 
is that husband and wife, and such children as are able, get ready 
for work in the garden. The man starts with a spear or club, and 
the wife follows with two or three net bags hanging down her 
back from the top of her head to bring home food or firewood in. 
About 3 p.m. they begin to return, the man bearing his weapons, 
the woman carrying food and firewood for the next twenty-four 
hours, with probably the baby perched on the top of the burden. 
The net bag has a loop which comes. across the top of the head, 
and as they begin to carry in this way when they are children, 
and the skull bones are soft, a hollow is produced in the calvarium 
in which this loop rests. Immediately after returning from the 
garden, the man goes to his club, the woman lights the fire and 
cooks the evening meal, which is of the same materials and is 
disposed of in the same way as the morning meal. After supper, 
if there has been uno death in the village within a month, they 
dance on the village square. Should the garden work not require 
attention, the day may be spent in different kinds of employment. 
It is remarkable that as far as Mou, where they use the Roro- 
Maiva dialect, the women wear petticoats down to the knees, 
similar to those at Port Moresby and along the coast; but from 
Inawaia and Inawai inland, they wear short petticoats from six 
to nine incheslong. The women, of course, make these themselves, 
and much time and criticism is given to cut a petticoat the proper 
length, and to give it a good shape and form. They make native 
cloth also, pieces of which the men are fond of wearing in wet or 
cold weather. This is generally made from the bark of the bread- 
fruit tree, but they also use for this purpose the bark of two other 
trees. Men and boys wear a band about three inches wide, made 
ot the same materials. The women have the septum of the nose 
and the lobes of the ear pierced, but, as a rule, have neither nose 
nor ear ornaments, but have occasionally an armlet of shell or piece 
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of pearl shell hung round the neck. He is, however, a poor man 
on the St. Joseph who has not some armshells for himself. Many 
wear half a score. The men are fond of painting the face in 
different coloured stripes, and of wearing long hair. The hair of 
the women is short, but the face of the man is kept entirely free 
from hair, except his eyelashes. All is removed by catching each 
hair between two vegetable threads fixed by one end in a short 
iece of twine, which gives a twisting motion to the threads, which 
pulls the hair out by the roots. A few, very few, men wear 
beards. Many young men and youths figure as great dandies. 
The dandy will have a white feather on the top of his head, a ruff 
of feathers round his hair, then a ruff of bamboo fibre, a piece of 
flat white shell ornamented with turtle shell on his forehead, through 
his nose a long piece of white polished clam shell, paint on his 
face, but not a trace of hair, earrings of masses of turtle shell, coils 
of shell beads on his neck, pearl shell on his chest, and perhaps 
half a score of shell rings on his arms, with red clay daubed over 
various parts of his body, and some long streamers from his girdle 
and elbows, with ruffs of dressed banana fibre on his legs and 
ankles, and bands of painted pandanus leaf just below the knee. 
But the real distinguishing mark is the girdle. This goes round 
the body just over the navel, but is put on so tightly that often 
the liver and stomach hang over the top of the girdle, and the 
unfortunate man of fashion walks as if he were being lifted off 
the ground by the upper distended half of his body. A great many 
of these young men have very puny muscles below the belt, and it 
is almost impossible to avoid thinking that this band must con- 
strict the aorta, and thus starve the body below the ligature. The 
women do not make pottery. What they have, and all appear to 
have as much as they require, comes from Roro or Port Moresby. 
The men seem to make the nets used for bags and also for ham- 
mocks ; all the men seem to sleep in hammocks, except in villages, 
where they have to occupy the mosquito bag. All are great con- 
sumers of betel nut and lime, which they eat all day long, the 
betel palm flourishing there in great luxuriance. The baby may 
be said, for some time, to practically live in a net; it is carried 
in one suspended to the mother’s neck, dangling low down in front 
of the woman; it sleeps in a net bag, and when it awakes and 
cries, and cannot change its position in the bag, which is probably 
suspended from the roof of the veranda, it presents a most comical 
appearance. They bury in the common street, aud keep the graves 
covered by fences for a little time. In all the villages there are at 
present, great strings, sometimes containing thousands of sprouting 
cocoanuts, to be used when great feasts are given. In nearly all 
the villages there is a pulpit-like erection in the square made of 
cocoanut leaves, with long bamboos projecting from it with 
streamers of painted native cloth; this is a tabu that no one is to 
touch these cocoanuts. A tabu is put on the trees at Aipiana by a 
procession of four men in masks going along the public square in 


the morning. They had the head and body completely enveloped 
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in a garment of native painted cloth, shaped like a lady’s well 
fitting jacket, with short flaps, but with something added to each 
side which projects like a wing, and in which I presume were the 
arms; the skirt was made of banana leaves, the upper end fastened 
to a girdle; the outline at a little distance was exactly that of a 
woman ina skirt and jacket. At Maiva this tabu was declared by 
a man eliciting tremendous shrieks from a syren just outside the 
village. These people struck me as being very intelligent, and 
taking them all round as being very healthy. A few cases of 
elephantiasis with very little deformity were seen. At Rarai there 
was noticed what medical men would call a model case of the 
tubercular form of leprosy in a boy about fourteen. Probably half 
a score of cases of the non-tubercular kind were noted. Most 
fortunately Tinea desquamans has not reached this district as yet, 
but of course yaws are universal among the young children. 
Swollen glands in the groin are rather common. We had some 
cases of fever but none severe. 


A Despatcn from the Administrator of New Guinea, dated 27th 
April, 1891, contains the following :—‘‘In dress, manners, and 
customs, Masingara closely resembles the coast tribes; but they 
have one custom which I have not previously assisted at in New 
Guinea. Soon after the appearance of Gume, he presented me in 
person with three or four plants of a small species of Piper 
methysticum. Not knowing that they attached any particular 
meaning to this, I gave the plants to the two Fijians of the party, 
to whom I knew it would be a great treat. A few minutes after- 
wards a man came and told me that it was the custom of this tribe 
to drink the Piper methysticum when they had any important busi- 
ness or undertaking to discuss. Some more was accordingly 
brought for myself and for the coast chiefs, and they began at once 
to use it in their own way. This variety of the plant was about 
two feet high, all of a green colour, the stem much knotted, and 
the root consisting of a large number of small fibrils. The man 
chewed the root fibrils and the stem; any man of an obliging dis- 
position did this, but as a matter of politeness it was generally 
done by a Masingara man. The chewed mass he put into a part 
of the cloth-like portion of the sheath of the young leaf of a cocoa- 
nut tree, a little water was added, and it was then squeezed into a 
small dish consisting of one half of a cocoanut shell. One man 
drank this off without any ceremony or remark; then a mass was 
chewed for someone else, and the same process was gone over as 
long as the plants lasted, or anyone cared to prepare or drink it. 
The two Fijians of the party pronounced the plant to be ‘ very 
strong,’ but they were much amused by the extremely primitive 
and unceremonious way in which it was drunk. The difference 
between this inornate custom in the Masingara tribe, and the 
elaborate, imposing, sometimes almost solemn, corresponding cere- 
mony in the Pacific Islands, represents, not unfairly, the immense 
distance that separates the Papuan from the Polynesian civilization.” 
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“ Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, the Ladrone 
Islands, and the Phillipines, in the years 1771 1772.” 
Translated by H. Ling Roth. (Truslove and Shirley, London, 
1891.) vo., pp. xxiii, 148. (Plates.) 

In this translation of what is commonly known as “ Crozet’s 
Voyage,” Mr. Ling Roth has unearthed and made accessible to the 
dorinary reader an interesting account of the adventures of a party 
of Frenchmen who went, under the command of Marion de Fresne, 
in search of the great land which was supposed to be situated 
somewhere in the Southern Ocean. Crozet was Marion’s lieu- 
tenant, aud took command of the expedition after the murder of 
his chief by the New Zealanders. 

To anthropologists the work is of interest as giving a brief, but 
vivid account of the natives of New Zealand as they were before 
they had been brought into close contact with the Europeans. 
The following extracts will serve to show that the author was not 
a bad observer :—‘“I remarked with great astonishment that 
amongst the native savages who boarded the vessels in the early 
days there were three kinds of men, of which those who appeared 
to be the true aborigines were yellowish-white and the biggest of 
them all, their mean height, 5 feet 9 to 10 inches, and their hair 
black, glossy and straight; others were more swarthy, and not 
quite so tall, their hair slightly frizzled (? curled) ; finally there 
were true negroes with woolly heads, not so tall as the others, but 
generally broader in the chest. The former have very little beard, 
and the negroes have very much. . . . Generally speaking, 
these three kinds of men are handsome and well formed, with good 
heads, large eyes, well-proportioned aquiline noses, and well-pro- 
portioned mouths, beautiful and very white teeth, muscular bodies, 
vigorous arms, strong hands, broad chests, extremely loud voices, 
small stomach, almost hairless, well-proportioned, but slightly 
gross legs, broad feet, and the toes well spread out. The women 
are not so good-looking on close examination ; they have generally 
a bad figure, are short, very thick in the waist, with voluminous 
mamme, coarse thighs and legs, and are of a very amorous tem- 
perament ; while on the contrary the men are very indifferent in 
this respect.” Elsewhere Captain Crozet remarks: “It is, no 
donbt, surprising that we should have found at this corner of the 
earth, in islands unknown until the present day, and cut off from all 
communication with other parts of the globe, three varieties of man : 
whites, blacks, and yellows. It is almost certain that the whites are 
the aborigines. Their colour is, generally speaking, like that of the 
people of Southern Europe; and I saw several who had red hair. 
Amongst them were some who were as white as our sailors; and 
we often saw on our ships a tall young man, 5 feet 11 inches high, 
who, by his colour and features, might easily have passed for an 
European. I saw a girl, fifteen or sixteen years of age, as white 
as our French women.” 

The book is well illustrated, and contains figures of several 
weapons and implements which are not commonly found in 
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museums. One of the most interesting is, perhaps, that of a 
beautifully carved funnel, used to feed a Maori Chief when his 
face is being tattooed, for at that time, owing to the inflammation 
set up by the operation, he has to be fed on liquid food, being 
unable to move his jaws. 

An appendix by Mr. J. R. Boose, the Librarian of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, contains a brief summary of the principal 
works that should be studied by the student of New Zealand 
affairs.—[G. W. B.] 


“The Melanesians, Studies in their Anthropology and 
Folk-Lore.” R. H. Coprinaton, D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1891. 8vo., pp. 419, Map and 33 Illustrations. Price, 16s.) 

In his extremely valuable book, “‘ The Melanesians,” Dr. Codring- 
ton has brought together the result of twenty-four years’ work in 
the West Pacific. Although the title is comprehensive, the obser- 
vations here recorded are limited to that portion of Melanesia 
embracing the more southerly of the Solomon Islands to the 
northern New Hebrides. Melanesia is the meeting ground, as the 
author points out, of two currents of influence, one from the 
Polynesian Islands of the East Pacific, the other from the Asiatic 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. Upon these currents float 
respectively the kava-root and the betel-nut. This mixture of 
races is apparent in the region studied by Dr. Codrington, but it 
is evident that the book deals almost entirely with customs which 
are truly Melanesian. The author appears to have overlooked the 
fact that the kava has crossed the track of the betel-nut as an 
outlier is found in the Fly River distriet of New Guinea, The 
occurrence of the loom in Santa Cruz only “may connect the 
people of that group with those of the Caroline Islands’; but our 
author makes no attempt to deal with the Ethnology of Melanesia. 

The people are divided into two or more exogamous classes 
(clans), in which descent is counted through the mother, There 
are no tribes, no clan property in land, no hereditary chiefs. An 
exception to what elsewhere obtains is found in Ulawa, Ugi, parts 
of San Cristoval, Malanta, and Guadalcanar in the Solomon Group. 
A district in which the languages, decorative art, and appearance of 
the people differ from those of their neighbours; here there are no 
clans, and descent follows the father. In the Torres Islands and 
Northern New Hebrides there are only two clans which have 
neither name nor emblem; but names are given where there are 
more than two clans. Totems in the usual acceptance of the term 
are absent. The wife does not go over to her husband’s “ side of 
the house,” nor he to hers; the children belong to the mother’s 
side. A man’s nearest relations are his sister’s children; his sons 
are not of his own kin, though he acts a father’s part to them. A 
youth looks to his mother’s brother, not to his father, for social 
advancement. There are no traces of a communal system of 
marriage. Although close relations belonging to different clans 
may lawfully marry, public opinion discountenances such unions. 
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The names for relationships, pedigrees, and the various kinds of 
reserve between those who have become connected by marriage are 
carefully recorded. 

Except at Saa, in Malanta, there is no native history or tradition. 
The remarks on the acquisition of power by chiefs are very sug- 
gestive. Land is divided into (1) Town lots; (2) Garden ground ; 
(3) Bush; the latter is not property. Every part of land property 
has its owner for the time, who possesses it as his share of the 
family property, but who can by no means alienate it as if it were 
simply his own. A man can have property in trees which are 
not on his own ground. Ancient hereditary cultivated land passes 
at death to the nephews on the mother’s side, each taking a piece 
and all having collectively a property in the whole; but land re- 
claimed by the deceased or his recent predecessors is divided among 
his children, who do not hold it in common. There is thusa 
gradual tendency towards patriarchal succession. Personal pro- 
perty goes to the children generally ; but the right of the sister’s 
children is still maintained. 

Much light is thrown by Dr. Codrington on the Secret Societies 
which are so commonin Melanesia. As in the initiation ceremonies 
of Australia and elsewhere no woman and no uninitiated man may 
be present at the ceremonies, but there is the important point of 
difference that there is no limit of age as regards admission. No 
one who is not a member of at least one Society can take any social 
position. No secret article of belief is made known, or form of 
worship practised; all the knowledge. imparted is how strange 
noises are produced, how dresses and masks are made, and in some 
cases a song and adance. In the Banks Islands these Societies are 
known as “ Tamate”’ or Ghosts. In the Torres Islands there are 
a hundred of them, and every man belongs to four or five, each 
having a leaf or flower as its particular badge ; but there is usually 
one Great Tamate. The number of days of seclusion and of 
attendance, and the amount of the admission fees vary with the 
dignity of the Society. Analogous to the Tamate Societies of the 
Banks Islands is the Qat of the New Hebrides, but this has no 
permanent place of resort, and its most important characteristic is 
the dance. Something similar to this occurs in the Solomons. 
The downfall of the mystery of these Societies is now complete, 
and bull-roarers have become the playthings of boys. 

Very characteristic of Melanesian villages is the Club house. 
The Club is not connected with the secret societies of the “ ghosts,” 
nor is it a secret society itself; it is social and not at all religious 
in character. There are many stages of rank, all of which have 
to be perchased. In the Banks Islands there are eighteen steps 
and ovens, the latter term having reference to the initiatory feasts. 
The degrees have their particular emblems and often special 
costumes; the highest stages are very rarely reached. Dr. Cod- 
rington does not connect these societies with institutions of other 
backward races. The Club may very well be locally developed 
from the social life of the Melanesians, but one may fairly regard 
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the Secret Societies as the vanishing remnants of an ancient 
custom of initiation into manhood. Possibly the decadence of the 
latter was due to more social habits and the development of Club 
life. As the initiation ceremonies, for some reason or another, 
were accounted less sacred, the entrance age could be lowered to 
give initiates an earlier start in life. Innovations did not stop 
there, enterprising individuals set up private ceremonies in addi- 
tion to the original mystery, and the progress of disintegration 
continued until the parent ceremony disappeared. This appears 
to have been the history of these Melanesian Societies, possibly 
the weakening of ancient customs may be partly due to the mixture 
of races which occurs in this district. 

All Melanesian religion consists in getting Mana for oneself or 
getting it used for one’s benefit. Mana is supernatural power or 
influence. Anything which strikes a man’s fancy may have Mana 
in it; then he tests it, and if he is lucky or has good crops he is 
right in his conjecture. Certain forms of words may have Mana. 
This power, which may be transferred, though itself impersonal, is 
always connected with some person who directs it; all spirits have 
it, ghosts generally, and some men. If a stone is found to have a 
supernatural power it is because a spirit has associated itself with 
it, the ghost cf a dead man is with his bones. All social] standing, 
power, success, and wealth is due solely to Mana. 

Two supernatural beings are recognised ghosts or spirits of dead 
men and spirits which never have been men. Prayers and 
offerings may be made to both, but the notion of propitiation is not 
at all commonly present. There is no priestly order. The 
simplest sacrificial act is to throw a small portion of food to the 
dead ; this is common throughout Melanesia; only in the Solomon 
Group has this domestic rite developed into any formal sacrifice. 
In the Solomons, offerings are made to ghosts and consumed by 
fire as well as eaten, only food is offered. In the Banks Islands 
and Northern New Hebrides the offerings are made to spirits, who 
are almost always connected with stones on which the offerings 
are made, but there is no sacrificial fire or meal; money is often 
offered. Dr. Codrington makes some noteworthy remarks on 
carved images and on sacred places, and sacred stones and other 
objects. All magical operations are caused by Mana, by means of 
this men are able to control the forces of nature, to cause sickness 
and remove it, to know what is far off in time and space, to bring 
good or bad luck. No man has this power of bis own, it is done by 
the aid of ghosts or spirits. Numerous forms of magic and 
ghostly intercourse are described. 

The author gives a sketch of the incidents which occur in the 
lives of the people. A proper couvade is found in San Cristoval 
alone, and here the child follows his father’s kindred, but there is 
much elsewhere which approaches this. Infant betrothal is 
common. The levirate obtains as a matter of course. Polygamy 
is the rule, polyandry is unknown. The burial customs and the 
Melanesian belief in the soul are very carefully described. 
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Dr. Codrington gives two chapters to the arts and amusements 
of life, in which he describes the canoes, houses, weapons, imple- 
ments, fishing apparatus, cookery, clothes, the various kinds of 
money, and money lending, the decorative arts, dances, song, 
musical instruments, toys, and the bull-roarer. There are many 
valuable facts on the geographical distribution of various kinds of 
implements and of ornament. The poisoned arrow question is 
fully discussed, and the author clearly shows that though the 
arrows are tipped with splinters of human bone and anointed with 
irritant juices of plants, yet to the native mind it is the Mana with 
which the arrows are charged, and not the bone or the anointing 
of the arrows which causes their deadly effect. 

There is a chapter on cannibalism, head-taking, slaves, the 
heavenly bodies, seasons, narcotics and other miscellaneous 
information. ‘The last chapter is devoted to the narration of 
seventeen native stories. 

The foregoing abstract will give the reader some idea as to the 
ground covered by Dr. Codrington, but only a careful perusal of 
the book will give an adequate conception of the thoroughness 
with which the subject is treated. For the first time has the 
Melanesian soul been bared to European gaze, and much that was 
unintelligible or fragmentary in the accounts of previous travellers 
in Melanesia can now be better understood or satisfactorily 
explained. In revealing the Melanesian to us Dr. Codrington has 
revealed himself as a learned, painstaking and sympathetic 
student of human nature.—[A. C. H.] 


“Hereditary Short-sight.” As the result of exhanstive 
researches, Dr. Motais, of Angers, finds that a short-sighted 
mother has a tendency to transmit the defect to her sons; while 
a father’s short-sightedness would descend to his daughters. The 
direction of astigmatism varies with different races; and this 
is especially marked between Europeans and Jews, for whereas 
Europeans who suffer from this infirmity can, as a rule, distinguish 
vertical lines better than horizontal ones, astigmatic Jews see the 
horizontal lines best. 


“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. lix, part 1, 
Nos. 3 and 4, contains an article on Chattisgar; notes on its tribes, 
sects and castes, by P. N. Bose, of the Geological Survey of India. 


“Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” No. 4, 
remarks on a birch-bark MS. found in Kashgaria (plate). 


“The American Antiquarian,” vol. xiii, No. 4. Defensive 
works of the mound builders, by S. D. Peet. The paper, which is 
fully itlustrated, describes the different modes of defence thus :— 
(1) The signal] station; (2) The stockade fort; (3) The hill fort; 
(4) The stone fort; (5) The village fort. 


“ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” vol. xvii. 
“On evolution and man’s place in Nature,” by Professor Calder- 
wood. 
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“The Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales,” 


vol. xxiv » part 2, contains “ A collection of Folk-songs and Myths 
from Samoa,” by the Rev. T. Powell and the Rev. T. Pratt; also 
“Some remarks on the Australian Languages,” by Dr. John 
Fraser. 


“ The Transactions of the Canadian Institute,” vol. i, part 2. 
“The Déné languages,” considered in themselves and incidentally 
in their relations to non-American idioms, 'by the Rev. Father 
A. G. Morice, O.M.I. The author states that he uses the term 
Déné to mean the large family of Indians more commonly known 
under the inappropriate names of Tinné, Tinneh, or Athabascan. 
It extends west of the Rockies from the 51st degree north latitude, 
and east of that range of mountains from the southern branch of 
the Saskatchewan to the territory of the Esquimaux. Apart from 
the Nabajoes of New Mexico, who are ethnologically connected 
therewith, it is divided into a dozen or more tribes speaking as 
many dialects. 


“Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” July, 
1891. The Annual Address on the Progress of Geography. The 
Indian Surveys. Our present knowledge of the Himalayas, by 
Colonel Tanner. Mr. A. Sharpe’s journey from Karonga (Nyassa) 
to Katanga (Msidi’s country) vid the northern shore of Lake 
Mwero. 

August, 1891. Exploration of the Benue and its northern 
tributary, the Kebbi, by Major Claude Macdonald. The volcanic 
lake of Tritriva, Central Madagascar, by the Rev. James Sibree, 
unior. 

; September, 1891. Ptolemy’s topography of Eastern Equatorial 
Atrica, by Henry Schlichter. The Selkirk Range, North-West 
America, by Harold W. Topham. 


“s Archeological and Ethnological Papers of the —_—s 
Museum.” Vol.i, No. 2, contains a monograph on the Karankawa 
Indians, the coast people of Texas, by Albert S. Gatschet and 
others. 


“ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland.” Vol. i, No.5. <A contribution to Irish Authropology 
by W. Frazer. Gives an account of the measurements of a con- 
siderable number of skulls obtained from a mound at Donnybrook. 
Vol. i, No. 6, has a paper entitled “ Fresh facts on Prehistoric 
Pottery,” by Rev. G. R. Buick (four plates). 


“Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Schmeltz.” 
Vol. iv, part 4. The Tugeri head hunters of New Guinea, by 
Professor A. C. Haddon (plate), and other papers. 


“ Archiv fir Anthropologie,” vol. xx, parts 1,2. The early 
iron age in Norway, by Dr. Undset. On the growth of dwarfs, by 
A. Schmidt (11 plates). The heathen cross and its affinities 
between the Oder and the Elbe. 
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“Die Urgeschichte des Menschen,” parts 1-12, pp. 384 (to 
be completed in ten chapters), by Dr. M. Hoernes, published by 
Hartleben, Vienna (the above numbers containing the first five 
and part of the sixth). The work, when completed, will trace the 
history of mankind from the earliest to the present times. 


“Revue Mensuelle de L’Ecole d’Anthropologie.” No. 7 
contains an account of an expedition undertaken by the School of 
Anthropology into Belgium. The paper is well illustrated. No. 
8 contains a paper (illustrated) on throwing sticks. 


“TL” Anthropologie,” vol. ii, No. 4, contains the continuation of 
the paper by ‘I’. Volkov on marriage customs in the Ukraine. Also 
a description of the prehistoric wells for the extraction of flints at 
Champignolles (Oise), by G. Fouju (5 plates). 


“U.S. Bureau of Ethnology.” At the recent meeting of the 
British Association at Cardiff, Professor Max Miiller, who presided 
over the Anthropological Section, made the following remarks on 
the work of the United States Bureau of Ethnology and its 
Director, Major J. W. Powell:—* After having expressed in the name 
of our Committee our high appreciation of the excellent Report 
presented to our meeting on the Tribes inhabiting North Western 
Canada, and a strong hope that the British Association will see fit 
to continue the grant of £100 to enable the Committee to continue 
and finish its important work, I have great pleasure to inform 
this Meeting that I have just received the proof sheets of another 
most important publication on the Classification of the Indian 
Languages spoken in America. It is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship | from Maj jor Powell, the indefatigable Director of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology. The publications of that Bureau count 
among the most valuable contributions to Anthropological science, 
and they refiect the highest credit not only on Major Powell and 
his fellow workers, but also on the American Government, which 
has sanctioned a very large outlay for the prosecution of these 
studies. There is no stint in the way in which these volumes are 
brought out, and most of the papers contained in them inspire the 
student with that confidence which can only be produced by honest, 
conscientious, and truly scholar-like work. Our American friends 
have perceived that it is a national duty to preserve as much as 
can still be preserved of the languages and thoughts of the indi- 
genous races who were the earliest dwellers on American svil. 
They know that the study of what I may venture to call 
intellectual geology is quite as important as that of terrestrial 
geology, and that the study of the lower strata contains the key 
to a right understanding of the higher strata in the growth of the 
human mind. Coming generations will call us to account for 
having allowed the old world to vanish without trying to preserve 
its records. People who ask what can be the use of preserving 
the grammar of the Mohawks, forget what we should give if some 
scholar at the time of Cato or Cesar had written down what many 
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could then have done, a grammar of the Etruscan language. 
Some years ago I had succeeded in persuading a Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that it was the duty of the English Government 
to publish a series of Colonial Records, containing trustworthy 
information on the languages, customs, laws, religions and monu- 
ments of the races inhabiting the English Colonies. Lord Granville 
saw that such an undertaking was a national duty, and that the 
necessary funds should be contributed by the various Colonies. 
Think what a magnificent work this would have been. But while 
the American Government has pushed forward its work, Lord 
~Granville’s scheme expired in the pigeon holes of the Colonial 
Office. America may well be proud of Major Powell, who would 
not allow the treasures collected by various scholars and Govern- 
ment officials to moulder and perish. He is the true enthusiast, 
not a man of mere impulse and good intentions, but a man of 
sustained effort in his work. 

“ He deserves the hearty thanks of our Association, which I feel 
proud to be allowed to tender to him in the name of our Anthro- 
pological Section.” 
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